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“RATIONALITY” IN CONDUCT: WALLAS AND PARETO 


MONROE CURTIS BEARDSLEY 


HERE appears to be very general 
T sccnianes but little critical anal- 
ysis, of the beliefs (¢) that human 
conduct can be quite definitely divided 
into the categories of “logical actions”’ 
and “nonlogical actions” and (6) that in 
the past half-century we have somehow 
“discovered” that most human conduct 
is “nonlogical,” or at least much more of 
it than was recognized as such by the psy- 
chologists of the liberal political tradi- 
tion. Frequent reiteration of these prop- 
ositions has placed them quite securely 
among the things of which many philoso- 
phers, political scientists, and sociologists 
are willing to take judicial notice. And 
systems of sociology, as well as specific 
political proposals, have been construct- 
ed on the half-examined assumption that 
“in some sense’’ we now know that “peo- 
ple” are not as “rational” as Bentham 
thought they were and that this is one 
of the important modern “psychological 
discoveries” about human nature. 
When one sets about to analyze the 
use of the words “‘logical” and “‘nonlogi- 
cal” (and related words) in this connec- 
tion, one finds it extremely difficult to 
understand what precisely has been dis- 
covered or what is meant by the shifting 
terms in which that discovery is ex- 
pressed. It is certainly true that such 
pairs of terms as “rational” and “irra- 
tional,” “sensible” and “senseless,”’ “log- 


ical” and “illogical,” “reasonable” and 
“unreasonable,” mark more or less 
vague, but real and useful, distinctions 
in common speech when applied to hu- 
man conduct. But, since in common 
speech those terms are employed (how- 
ever vaguely) in such a manner that we 
may determine in a common-sense way 
whether a given action is, say, “logical” 
or “illogical,” and since the term ‘“‘non- 
logical” does not originate in the collo- 
quial vocabulary, the use of these terms 
in philosophical discussions must be a 
very special one if the discovery is one 
which common sense has failed to make. 

It would require far more space than I 
have here to attempt a full answer to the 
relevant questions: (1) In what precise 
sense does the “prevailing” (if any, or, if 
not, let us say, Graham Wallas’ or 
Pareto’s or Freud’s) account of human 
nature actually differ from, say, Ben- 
tham’s when the accounts are rendered 
in the same verbal currency and when 
emotional and evaluative considerations 
are excluded?! (2) In what part can this 

* By these requirements I mean to exclude two 
common confusions: (a) It is essential not to become 
entangled in pseudo-questions. For instance, it is 
sometimes said that Bentham was a psychological 
egoist and that “psychology has taught us” that 
men are not wholly selfish. But since, as Bishop 
Butler showed, the “principle” of psychological 
egoism is a tautology, the use of which involves the 


fallacy of the suppressed correlative, the decision 
to use words in such a way as not to entail this 
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difference be properly described as a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the ‘“ra- 
tionality” of human beings? (3) To what 
extent is this difference of opinion due to 
new data about human nature in gen- 
eral, and to what extent to recent cul- 
turally determined increases in human 
“irrationality”’?? (4) What precise im- 
plications does this difference of opinion 
(in so far as the current opinion is cor- 
rect) possess for remodeling or radically 
changing specific democratic procedures, 
institutions, and formulas? I do not 
doubt at all that there are differences, 
but I seriously question the extent of 
their relevance to political activity, and I 
know of no one who has succeeded in 
saying very definitely what they are. 
The full answer to these important 
questions would also put in a true and 
clear light (a) the difficulties that inhere 
in the methodology of economic science 
pertaining to human rationality, (b) the 
enormous emphasis that has lately been 
placed upon the role of ‘“‘myth’’ in human 
conduct, and (c) the contradictions that 
exist in legal practice with respect to re- 
sponsibility and irresponsibility. But I 
have set for myself in the present paper 
the preliminary task of clearing ground. 
Since Graham Wallas and Pareto are fre- 
quently linked together as two men who 


" tautology cannot reflect an empirical] “psychological 
discovery” at all. (6) There is no need to consider 
such statements as that Freud has “less faith in,” 
or “less respect for,’ the human intellect than Mill; 
the important thing is the ground of these contrast- 
ing evaluations or emotional responses. 


2 There is good evidence that, in some senses of 
the terms, the spiritual and physical conditions of 
modern industrial society have in fact made men 
less “reasonable” and more prone to “irrational’’ 
conduct; see, e.g., Karl Mannheim, Rational and 
Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society (Oxford, 
1934), p. 15n.; Franz Alexander, Our Age of Un- 
reason (New York, 1942), p. 19; Robert Lynd, 
Knowledge for What? (Princeton, 1939), pp. 234-36; 
Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (New York, 
1938), pp. 258, 267-71, 273-79. 


have been very influential in changin 
our views about the rationality of human 
conduct, I shall consider them. I shall he 
concerned primarily to bring out the 
typical confusions which perennially 
haunt discussions of human rationality 
and, where possible, to determine where 
the empirical issues lie. In point of fact, 
even this negative approach has its posi. 
tive consequences, for I shall show that 
most (though not all) of the plausibility 


of the usual arguments against human ~ 


rationality derives entirely from these 
confusions. 


I. WALLAS AND THE “INTELLECTUALIST 
FALLACY” 


I begin with a consideration of Gra- 
ham Wallas, whose Human Nature in 
Politics was one of the earliest significant 
protests against what he termed the “‘in- 
tellectualist fallacy” in politics: the as- 
sumption that “every human action is 
the result of an intellectual process, by 
which a man first thinks of some end 
which he desires, and then calculates the 
means by which that end can be 
achieved.”> Wallas is aware, of course, 
that “‘nobody” believes that every action 
is of this sort,* though some writers may 
have spoken as though they did; but he 
feels that there has been too prominent 
a tendency among political theorists to 
assume that, because an action does in 
fact result in the achievement by a per- 
son of something he may be presumed to 
desire, the action must therefore have 
been preceded by a conscious calculation 
of means-end relations and a conscious 
choice of that means instead of alterna- 
tive ones. In the case of actions which 
are in fact “good adaptations” to a given 


3 Human Nature in Politics (New York, 1929), 
p. 21. 
4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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situation (as when a man pulls his hand 
from a hot stove), we are prone to forget, 
says Wallas, that the fact that the adap- 
tation was adequate does not imply that 
the action was preceded by a conscious 
recognition of its adequacy. This is one 
of the points which all writers who at- 
tack “‘intellectualism’’ have in mind 
when they produce the magic key of 
“rationalization.”” But, though Wallas 
states at the beginning of his book that 
he means to attack the “‘intellectualist 
fallacy” in the sense defined above, he 
promptly sets forth to attack something 
quite different, as though it were the 
same thing. 
A 


There is in Wallas’ book a half-ex- 
plicit classification of types of human ac- 
tions, indicating the divisions he con- 
siders important. This classification 
seems to be as follows: (I) actions which 
are a direct response to their stimuli, 
which take place without intervening 
“inference as to the best means of reach- 
ing a preconceived end,’’s and (II) ac- 
tions which are preceded and condi- 
tioned by “inference” (where “‘infer- 
ence” is employed in a sense wider than 
is customary). I shall call Class I and 
Class II actions ‘“W-noninferential”’ (for 
“noninferential in Wallas’ sense”) and 
“W-inferential,” respectively. The sec- 
ond class is divided into (A) actions in 
which the “inference” is “unconscious” 
or ‘‘instinctive”: where inferences “take 
place when we are making no conscious 
effort at all’”;° and (B) actions which in- 
volve conscious inference, or “calcula- 
tion.” Finally, Class II-B (and, though 
less importantly, II-A) is divided into 
(1) “logical” actions, in which the infer- 
ence is “rational” and amounts to “rea- 
soning,” in that it is guided by the “defi- 


5 Ibid., p. 98. 6 Tbid., p. 100. 
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nite . . . . purpose of discovering truth” ;7 
and (2) actions in which the “inference” 
is largely associative,* or “nonlogical.’’ 
Now, as Wallas defines the “intellectual- 
ist fallacy,” it is the fallacy of mistaking 
Class I actions for Class II-B actions; 
but, in the place where he explains more 
specifically what he actually opposes,”? it 
appears that he has two quite different 
points in mind: he says men commonly 
mistake Class I for Class II (taken as a 
whole), and he says men commonly mis- 
take Class II-B-2 for Class II-B-1. 

As to the first mistake, that of taking 
a W-noninferential action for a W-infer- 
ential action, the fundamental point to 
be made, I think, is that it is much more 
difficult than Wallas supposes to distin- 
guish Class I actions from Class II-A ac- 
tions. He refers, as an example of Class 
II-A, to what he calls a “purely instinc- 
tive action’’** which involves the process 
of “instinctive inference,” namely, the 
case of a man leaping out of the way of a 
falling stone, where the action is per- 
formed swiftly and, in the colloquial 
sense, “automatically.” But Wallas 
gives no example of Class I. For, sur- 
prisingly enough, in the chapter in which 
he purports to be discussing W-noninfer- 
ential actions, he is in fact discussing 
something quite different, namely, ac- 
tions in which the causal motive or “im- 
pulse”’ is not itself fixed by antecedent in- 
ference. I shall return to this subtle but 
significant confusion shortly. 

It is never wholly fair to supply illus- 
trations lacking in another’s book; yet 
it is impossible to judge him without 
them. So when Wallas says that the 
“habits of our political and economic 
thought” lead us to carry too far “the as- 


7 [bid., p. 99. 
8 Tbid., p. 102. 10 Tbid., p. 98. 
9 Ibid., p. 79. 11 [bid., p. 100. 
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sumption .... that men always act on 
some kind of inference as to the best 
means of reaching a preconceived end” 
(where “unconscious inference” is re- 
garded as a kind of inference), we must 
try to see what kind of action he would 
regard as containing no unconscious in- 
ference at all. If we may take as a clue 
his statement that “men often act in 
politics under the immediate stimulus of 
affection and instinct,” he seems to be 
conceiving of Class I actions as ‘‘impul- 
sive” actions, in the colloquial sense. 
That is, he seems to have in mind the dis- 
tinction between actions which people 
seem to do for the sake of the action it- 
self (in which class he seems to be placing 
such actions as that of a baby sucking its 
thumb) and actions which (like that of a 
man leaping from under a falling stone) 
seem to be directed by an unconscious 
(for there is no occasion here for a con- 
scious) inference that the action is a 
suitable way of achieving a desirable end 
or (in this case) avoiding an undesirable 
one. Since it is supposed that there is no 
conscious or reflective recognition of an 
end-means relation in either case (that is, 
no deliberation), there arises the prob- 
lem of finding a criterion for determining 
when an action exhibits “unconscious in- 
ference” and when it does not. 

Now the whole conception of ‘‘uncon- 
scious inference” is somewhat suspect, 
and the term may be a very dangerous 
one. But if something exists uniquely 
corresponding to the term—and there is 
considerable psychological evidence 
which seems to require some such term 
for its interpretation—how do we know 
where to find it? Lacking any sugges- 
tions at all from Wallas, we may turn to 
Professor Blanshard, who has given us 
the most careful discussion of the manner 
in which thought operates within and be- 


12 Tbid., p. 98. 


low the field of consciousness. Blanshard 
speaks of ‘unconscious reasoning,” using 
the term “unconscious” here to refer 
“broadly to any processes which produce 
results like those of fully conscious proc. 
esses without being fully conscious them. 
selves.’*’ Following this suggestion, we 
should then state our criterion in the fol. 
lowing way: an action involves uncon- 
scious inference if, and only if, the action, 
given its circumstances and the presump- 
tive aims of the actor, is one which con- 
scious inference would indorse. That is, 
the man’s escape from the stone is an ac- 
tion which he, or we, would regard as a 
sensible manner of coping with his cir- 
cumstances, given his fear of injury, if he 
had had time to think it out; and, since 
the action might have been produced 
through conscious inference, we infer 
that, though there was no consciousness, 
there was still inference of this special 
sort. Now it seems quite clear that this 
is the only point at which one could hope 
to draw a line with respect to inference 
among actions which involve no con- 
scious ratiocination. It is also clear that 
this criterion makes it a matter of degree 
as to the extent to which the action in- 
volves unconscious inference, since con- 
scious reflection might easily produce for 
the threatened man a whole scale of solu- 
tions for his predicament (involving al- 
ternative places to jump to, and alterna- 
tive methods of jumping) which are more 
or less successful, or reasonable, solu- 
tions. Even if he merely exchanged the 
frying pan for a fire, we could not say for 
sure, on this criterion, that no uncon- 
scious inference was at work. Finally, it 
is clear that we cannot wholly exclude 
unconscious inference from the baby’s 
thumb-sucking, for here, too, given the 
desire (“instinct”) to suck, the choice of 

"3 The Nature of Thought (New York, 1940), p. 
169 n. 
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thumb rather than finger, the moving of 
thumb to mouth, etc., would, by our cri- 
terion, exhibit some small degree of end- 
means adaptation, however vague, fee- 
ble, or imperfect. Thus, as it seems to me 
Professor Blanshard has shown with con- 
siderable thoroughness, if there is uncon- 
scious inference, then, indeed, it pene- 
trates far more (not less) than we com- 
monly suppose (or than Wallas suggests) 
into our actions, for, as soon as learning 
begins to have its effect, as soon as inven- 
tion appears, we have this process ex- 
hibited in some degree. It turns out that 
very few actions with political effect (and 
these are Wallas’ concern) are wholly 
lacking in unconscious inference, if this 
is what is meant by the term. For these 
would be actions which are purely blind 
and “pointless,” exhibiting no direction 
or aim (and no specific motive) at all: 
such as seizures, sneezes, ankle jerks, or 
some of the ‘‘random”’ clawings of Thorn- 
dike’s dazed and demoralized cats. Not 
even a lynching party or a caucus would 
be W-noninferential in this sense. 

As to the second mistake, that of tak- 
ing “nonlogical’”’ (Class II-B-2) actions 
for “logical” (Class II-B-1) actions, 
Wallas recognizes the difficulty of clearly 
stating the distinction here involved. It 
is not hard to find instances of a con- 
scious flow of ideas which is definitely 
and pervasively guided by the recogni- 
tion of logical connection; nor is it hard 
to find instances of a conscious flow of 
ideas which is prevailingly associative in 
character. But it is extremely hard to 
determine in most cases the exact extent 
to which the flow of ideas is under the 
control of logical compulsion. For ex- 
ample, a person may decide to vote for a 
presidential nominee after seeing his face 
frequently pictured on campaign posters. 
He may do so because he unreflectingly 
associates the candidate’s photogenic 








smile with something pleasant, and he 
vaguely expresses his pleasure by pulling 
the proper lever; in this case his action is 
W-nonlogical. Or he may do so because, 
in a semireflective way, he judges the 
candidate to be a good fellow, and he 
wants a good fellow in office; in this case, 
however scanty may be his inductive 
grounds, it cannot be denied that there is 
operating in his mind some grasp of logi- 
cal connection, and the action is there- 
fore in some degree W-logical. And it 
usually cannot be decided without con- 
siderable analysis and _ investigation 
whether a given action (a person’s refus- 
ing to walk under a ladder, a man’s tip- 
ping his hat to a lady, a Kaffir’s chewing 
wood into a pulp to “‘soften”’ the heart of 
a prospective customer) is largely W-logi- 
cal or largely W-nonlogical. 

I introduce the foregoing considera- 
tions in order to show that there can be 
no sweeping or facile generalizations 
about the percentage of human actions 
which are W-logical or W-nonlogical. 
Psychologists have learned much about 
the processes of association, symbolism, 
fixation, habit, etc., and their effect on 
action; and it may therefore (in this Iam 
inclined to agree with Wallas) be correct 
to say that we have learned that many 
actions which would have been judged to 
be W-logical by Bentham, say, are in 
fact now known to be W-nonlogical 
(though we cannot suppose that the au- 
thor of the Book of Fallacies was un- 
aware of the large part which association 
and emotive terminology play in parlia- 
mentary discourse). I think we have 
here been able to put our finger on one 
point where we can say that psychologi- 
cal knowledge has taught us something 
about human rationality. But I don’t see 
any evidence that permits us to say that 
“most”? human actions are W-nonlogical, 
which some of Wallas’ uncautious follow- 
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ers have approvingly but inaccurately at- 
tributed to him. Since my purpose here 
is not to examine the evidence but to de- 
termine where it is relevant, I leave the 
issue so. 


B 


In his later book on The Great Society 
Wallas turned to criticize anti-intellec- 
tualist tendencies in the psychology of 
politics. In the course of his discussion of 
McDougall’s Social Psychology he called 
attention to a fallacy (which he termed 
the “two-plane”’ fallacy") that is worth 
stressing here, for it is one in which many 
discussions become entangled. McDou- 
gall contrasts “instinctive impulses” and 
“intellectual apparatus” in such a way as 
to suggest that, because the instincts are 
the “prime movers of all human activ- 
ity” and intellect is only an “instrument 
by which these impulses seek their satis- 
factions,” the instincts are somehow 
more important in action than the intel- 
lect, that the latter is of little effect in ac- 
tion, and that as the former becomes 
stronger the latter becomes weaker. 
What Wallas points out is that the con- 
trast is between two entities not on the 
same plane, or, in logical terms, that two 
principii divisionis are being employed, 
and hence that the contrast is misleading. 
The same sort of fallacy is involved in 
such phrases as “appealing to emotion 
rather than reason” or “people never act 
from pure reason alone’—elliptical 
phrases which are convenient shorthand 
for common speech but which require 
careful examination for exact discourse 


4 The Great Society (New York, 1914), pp. 40-41. 
Cf. John Dewey: “Reasonableness is in fact a 
quality of an effective relationship among desires 
rather than a thing opposed to desire’ (Human 
Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922], p. 194; on the 
general problem of this paper, see pp. 221-22). 


5 Introduction to Social Psychology (rev. ed.; 
Boston, 1926), p. 45. 


(cf. “we read with our brains, not our 
eyes’’). 

But, though Wallas believed his earlier 
book to be free of this fallacy, a carefy| 
examination of its first chapter reveals 
that he himself was misled by a variation 
of the same shuffling of planes. For, 
most of the time when he thought he was 
discussing the confusion between W-in- 
ferential and W-noninferential actions, 
he was in fact confounding this confusion 
with the confusion between (a) actions in 
which the precedent motive, or desire, is 
itself aroused by inference of some sort 
(let us call such actions “W-intellectual”) 
and (6) actions in which the precedent 
motive is not so aroused (“W-nonintel- 
lectual”’). Here it is not a question 
whether there is a bridge of inference 
from desire to action but whether there is 
inference entering causally into the fixa- 
tion of the desire itself. It is at this point 
that he seems to be attacking the Ben- 
thamite assumption “that all motives 
result from the idea of some precon- 
ceived end’’* (note the word “motive,” 
instead of the word “action”). It is true 
that the manner of speaking required by 
psychological hedonism involves the use 
of wholly misleading terminology, for it 
is necessary to say that every particular 
motive is derived by inference (including 
unconscious inference) from the general 
desire for pleasure (e.g., the Benthamite 
never says that a man wants cake for its 
own sake, but “for the sake of pleasure”). 
Wallas is quite correct in pointing out 
that it is more convenient to say that in 
some cases the voter likes his candidate 
not because he infers that the candidate 
is going to benefit him as a consumer but 
simply because something in the candi- 
date’s appearance or diction evokes the 
liking (and the impulse to vote for him). 


"© Human Nature in Conduct, p. 23. 
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What it is important (and what Wallas 
fails) to understand is that, for all of 
Wallas’ examples, this is not an empirical 
discovery of any psychological facts 
which Bentham did not know (for Ben- 
tham recognized the existence of all sorts 
of motives) but an improvement in ter- 
minology.‘’? For Bentham would have 
expressed exactly the same fact in a 
more cumbersome way by saying that in 
the case mentioned the “pleasures of 
sympathy” were operating, rather than 
the “pleasures of the alimentary canal.” 

Now, on the one hand, it is true of any 
action that somewhere in its background 
there is to be found a motive or desire 
which was not aroused by antecedent 
reasoning (and in this sense all actions 
are W-nonintellectual), for there is al- 
ways a point at which the analysis “he 
wanted x because it was a means to y, 
which he wanted because it was a means 
tos....” will become unreal, and we 
find a desire which, as felt by the person 
himself, is “absolute” (e.g., the child who 
“just wants the toy”). In some actions 
this intrinsic end will lie farther back 
than in others; and it is true that some 
people are more capable of envisioning 
and planning for distant ends than 
others. On the other hand, if we define 
“W-nonintellectual action” more specifi- 
cally as an action in which the immediate 
motive (i.e., the desire to perform the 
specific action) is “absolute” (as in the 
case of obsessions, phobias, compulsive 
neuroses, and actions performed under 
posthypnotic suggestion), then it seems 
to be the case that psychiatrists have dis- 
covered more actions to be W-nonintel- 
lectual than pre-Freudians believed and 
that before Freud only the more obvious 


7 See n. 1 (a), above. 


‘8’ Works (Edinburgh, 1843), I, 197, 202. 


cases were recognized as such.’? And 
here is a second point where, tentatively, 
we might agree that psychological dis- 
coveries have a bearing on human ra- 
tionality—again noting that we are not 
to consider here the extent of the bearing. 

There are two points I should like to 
add. First, if we count “unconscious in- 
ference’ in the process by which desires 
are transferred in the mind from ends to 
means, through recognition of some in- 
termediate causal connection, we must say 
that it is very difficult to determine 
whether an action is W-nonintellectual 
in this sense, so that even in Wallas’ il- 
lustrations we cannot be sure that they 
really are illustrative. Second, we must 
carefully avoid the error of thinking that 
an action which is W-nonintellectual is 
necessarily W-noninferential or W-non- 
logical, since, even if the baby’s desire for 
the toy is for the sake of the toy itself, 
that does not preclude the possibility of 
inference intervening between this de- 
sire and whatever steps the baby may 
take to implement it. It is one of the 
ironies of this whole problem that, for 
those writers who wish in some way to 
disparage human rationality, the mani- 
fold ambiguities of the colloquial terms 
lie ready to hand; and, whether a writer is 
unscrupulous like Pareto or unwary like 
Wallas, he can string together a set of ex- 
amples, each one illustrating lack of “‘ra- 
tionality” in a different sense but all to- 
gether seeming to offer an unanswerable 
arraignment of human reason. 

I have not meant in any way to be- 
little the originality and value of Wallas’ 


9 Alexander, op. cit., p. 160. Bentham’s dictum 
that “all men calculate” (Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, chap. xiv, § xxviii), 
by which he meant that men usually take into 
account some consequences of their conduct, might 
be regarded as underestimating the frequency of 
W-nonintellectual actions. But Bentham’s judg- 
ment is too general for one to be sure. 
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work; indeed, my problem has chiefly 
been to clarify him. Wallas was much 
surprised that his earlier work was often 
understood as strongly anti-intellectual- 
istic.2? It was not. But because of the 
confusions I have discussed (and the nat- 


ural overstatement of enthusiasm) it has | 


certainly given that impression. And, 
because its confusions have proved an 
unwarranted source of comfort to anti- 
intellectualists, it seems worth while to 
try to clear them up. 


\ II. PARETO AND “NONLOGICAL CONDUCT” 


Pareto’s animadversions on general 
sociology constitute one of the richer 
sources of confusions about human ra- 
tionality, and the reputation Pareto 
achieved by his remarkable labors has 
contributed greatly to the persistence of 
these confusions. On all hands Pareto’s 
champions have sprung up, with little 
opposition of a thoroughgoing sort,”* to 
echo the conviction of their master that 
“common opinion .... is controlled by 
the notion that all conduct is logical” ;” 
that sociologists and political theorists 
prior to Pareto uniformly failed to notice 
that, on the contrary, most human con- 


duct is “nonlogical’’;?3 and that “the 


20 Note the extravagant, though not untypical, 
remark that Wallas was “one of the first to discover 
—after a period of sheer rationalism—that ‘human 
nature,’ i.e., the irrational, cannot be suppressed in 
politics” (Emile Lederer, State of the Masses [New 
York, 1940], p. 29 n.). 


2t For three quite vigorous criticisms see: Morris 
Ginsberg, ‘‘The Sociology of Pareto,’”’ Sociological 
Review, XXVIII (1936), 221-45; William McDou- 
gall, “Pareto as a Psychologist,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy, I (1935), 36-52; Alexander, op. cit., Part 
I, chap. v. 


2 The Mind and Society, trans. Andrew Bon- 
giorno and Arthur Livingston (New York, 1935), 
§ 1402 (all subsequent references not otherwise speci- 


~ fied are to the numbered sections of this work). 


73 §§ 249, 252, 842, 843. 


great importance of the Sociologie géné. 


rale is that it presents a well-developed | 


theory of the non-logical actions of 
men.””*4 


A 


Pareto begins by distinguishing be- 
tween actions which exhibit a “subjec- 
tive,”’ and actions which exhibit an “ob- 
jective,” conjunction of means to ends, 
(a) Thus, if a man acts in a certain way 
because, in view of his beliefs, that action 
seems to him a plausible way of achiey- 
ing a desired end, the action is said to be 
logical from the “subjective’’ point of 
view. In this sense (which is almost 
equivalent to ‘“W-logical”), he states, 
“nearly all human actions belong to the 
logical class.” Here he seems to be cor- 
rect, and I emphasize the point for future 
reference. (b) If the action happens to be 
one which achieves the desired end, 
whether or not by the causal chain in- 
tended, then the action is said to be logi- 
cal from the “objective” point of view. 
The term “logical action” is then de- 
fined as follows: 

Suppose we apply the term logical actions to 
‘actions that logically conjoin means to ends not 
only from the standpoint of the subject per- 
forming them, but from the standpoint of other 
persons who have a more extensive knowledge 
—in other words, to actions that are logical 
both subjectively and objectively in the sense 
just explained.?s 


24 G. C. Homans and C. P. Curtis, Jr., An Intro- 
duction to Pareto: His Sociology (New York, 1934), 
p. 10. For various typical instances of uncritical 
praise and acceptance of Pareto’s attitude toward 
human rationality, see the following: A. Bongiorno, 
“A Study of Pareto’s Treatise on General Sociolo- 
gy,’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (1930), 
356; P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(New York, 1928), p. 52; E. Lindeman, review of 
Homans and Curtis in Survey, LXX (1934), 364; 
Sidney Hook, review in Nation, CXL (June 26, 
1935), 748; Bernard De Voto, “Sentiment and the 
Social Order,” Harper’s, CLXVII (1933), 571. 


25 § 150. 
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“RATIONALITY” IN CONDUCT: WALLAS AND PARETO 


The phrase ‘“‘more extensive knowledge” 
is decidedly equivocal, and it therefore 
calls for a distinction. 

In the first place, if we take this phrase 
as equivalent to “knowledge of all rele- 
vant causal relations” (I don’t insist on 
the term ‘“‘causal,’”’ which Pareto re- 
jects;” it is sufficient that it mean “cor- 
relation” for the present context), then a 
“logical” action is one which, because of 
the validity of a causal law, has an effect _ 
upon the end intended, even though 
other circumstances may prevent the ac- 
complishment of the end. This seems to 
be what Pareto has in mind when he says 
that the Greek sailors were acting non- 
logically when they sacrificed to Poseidon 
to insure a safe voyage (though their ac- 
tion was subjectively logical, and their 
formal reasoning flawless), since “‘we 
know, or think we know, that sacrifices 
to Poseidon have no effect whatsoever 
upon a voyage,’’?’ while they were acting 
logically when they rowed hard to insure 
a safe voyage, since in this case they used 
“means appropriate to ends.’”** Even if, 
through the intervention of a storm, they 
never succeeded in getting where they in- 
tended to go (i.e., even if the “objective” 
end did not in fact coincide with the 
“subjective” end), still their turns at the 
oars (but not their sacrifices) were, in the 
light of our knowledge, a genuine aid in 
the direction of their end and hence, in 
the sense now under discussion, were 
“logical’”’ (I shall distinguish this sense as 
“P-1-logical’”’). This, again, seems to be 
Pareto’s point when he says that “‘a mis- 
take in engineering is not a non-logical 
action.”*® P-1-logical actions then form 
a subclass of P-subjectively-logical ac- 
tions; but, though this interpretation of 
Pareto’s definition rules out as nonlogical 


38 § Iso. 
9 § 327. 


™~ 26 See § 1690. 
77 § 149. 
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all actions based on superstitious or er- 
roneous beliefs in causal connections, it 
leaves as logical the greater part of the 
actions which belong to everyday and to 
political activity. It is perhaps in this 
sense that Pareto says logical actions are 
“very numerous among civilized peo- 
ples.’’3° 

In the second place, however, part of 
Pareto’s definition clearly demands that 
we interpret the phrase “‘more extensive 
knowledge” to mean “correct beliefs 
about all causally relevant circum- 
stances.”” That is, we may follow his ex- 
plicit direction and say that a logical ac- 
tion is one in which the subjective and 
objective ends coincide (i.e., one in which 
the end is actually accomplished through 
the means by which the actor intends to 
achieve it).\In this sense (for which I 
shall use the term ‘“‘P-2-logical’’), a logi- 
cal action is a successful action; and any 
action which, though P-1-logical, fails to > 
realize the actor’s purpose, through lack 
of information or through misinforma- 
tion, will be nonlogical. | This interpreta- 
tion miakes P-2-logical actions a subclass 
of P-1-logical actions. There can be no 
doubt that Pareto’s definition supports 
this interpretation at least as strongly as 
the interpretation given above (other- 
wise I can see no point in using the terms 
“objective” and “subjective’’), but this 
interpretation clashes with many of his 
examples. For a mistake in engineering 
is P-2-nonlogical; and, if the engineer’s 
bridge is blown down, one cannot con- 
sistently call the Greek sailors nonlogical 
because they did not know that Poseidon 
did not exist without calling the engineer 
nonlogical because he did not know the 
prevailing velocities of the wind. In this 
sense, again, a man who unwittingly pur- 
chases adulterated food, a scientist who 


3° § 152. 
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conducts an experiment based on a false 
hypothesis, or a general who maneuvers 
into an ambush is acting P-2-nonlogical- 
ly. Finally, nothing can be made of his 
classification of logical actions into (ca) 
“actions connected with the arts and sci- 
ences,” (6) “the actions dealt with in 
political economy ....in very great 
part,”’ and (c) “a certain number of ac- 
tions connected with military, political, 
legal, and similar activities.’”’*° If any ac- 
tion which fails to produce the intended 
consequences is nonlogical, then it is ob- 
vious that Pareto cannot call all scientific 
experimentation (as he seems to do**) 
‘jlogical. Now, this sense of the word 
“logical” is surely an unusual one; but 
\the point here is that, so defined, the ob- 
‘servation that “non-logical actions play 
ian important part in society”’* is a very 
\trivial one, since not even a Benthamite 
philosopher’? would deny that human 
beings are given to mistakes and miscal- 
culations and that human projects often 
go astray. 

Having introduced a broader and a 
narrower meaning of “logical,” from 
which it by no means follows that every 
P-2-nonlogical action is P-1-nonlogical, 
Pareto creates further confusion by using 
“logical” in two other senses, one very 
broad and one very narrow. With the 
latter nothing can be done; in a strange 
metamorphosis of terminology he identi- 


5 See, e.g., § 880. 
# § 153; see also § 252. 


33 True, Bentham remarks that the proposition 
“that in the ordinary course of things the conse- 
quences of actions commonly turn out conformable 
to intentions” is one which is “sufficiently verified 
by experience” (Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, chap. xi, § vi). But Ben- 
tham’s context and illustrations indicate that he is 
referring only to immediate consequences (e.g., when 
a storekeeper intends to sell sugar, he commonly 
succeeds in selling sugar), not remote consequences; 
with this limitation Bentham’s statement is not one 
which Pareto gives any evidence for doubting. 


fies nonlogical conduct with conduct that 
is “not the product of pure ratiocina- 
tion’”’34—which would seem to wipe out al] 
distinctions and make all conduct nonlog- 


ical. But we also find him declaring that | 


“logical actions are at least in large part 
results of processes of reasoning. Non- 
logical actions originate chiefly in defi- 
nite psychic states, sentiments, subcon- 
scious feelings, and the like.”5 Now 
Pareto’s terminology is too crude here to 
permit any very definite formulation of 
his meaning, for what does it mean to 
say that an action “originates chiefly in 
.... Sentiments” or “subconscious feel- 
ings’’?3* Here is the fallacy of the “two 
planes” once more. But Pareto seems to 
mean that a nonlogical action is one 
which is preceded by little reflection 
about end-means relationships; and it is 
in this sense, perhaps, that he conceives 
most human conduct to be nonlogical. 
Upon examination it appears that “non- 
logical” here is practically equivalent to 
“P-subjectively-nonlogical,”and so we 
must ask whether Pareto isn’t trying to 
show that most human conduct is not 
logical even from the subjective point of 
view, though this would be in contradic- 
tion to a remark quoted earlier. 

We must then inquire about the 
grounds for concluding that most P-1- 
nonlogical or most P-2-nonlogical actions 
are P-subjectively-nonlogical. But here 
we are balked, for this conclusion is 
neither an analytical consequence of 
either of the preceding definitions nor an 
inductively proved inference from Pare- 
to’s empirical evidence. Pareto gives no 
specific evidence to prove this because he 


34 § 253. 
38§ 161. 


1 36Pareto suggests that in his definition of “logi- 


cal action” he has been distinguishing between ¢le- 


ments in a given action, not between kinds of action 


] (8 148); but clearly he does nothing of the sort. 
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is unaware of the necessity for such a 
proof. For, as we now can see, the gen- 
eral scheme of his argument is to avoid 
such issues by equivocation. Boiled down 
and slightly simplified, it seems to me, 
Pareto’s whole method of discussing the 
problem of rationality in conduct con- 
sists in the following steps: (1) to inure 
the bewildered reader to the necessary 
equivocation (by hurling an amusing ex- 
ample at the reader whenever he is en- 
titled to a clarification of terms); (2) to 
argue that people often make mistakes, 
and hence that a very large part of hu- 
man conduct is P-2-nonlogical (by a con- 
tinual barrage of sarcastic comment on 
superstitious practices and the failures 
and errors of governments); (3) to shift 
the meaning of “‘logical”” whenever con- 
venient, so as to give the impression of 
having proved that most conduct is P-1- 
nonlogical; (4) to shift the meaning again 
so as to give the impression that most 
conduct is somehow due to emotion or in- 
stinct; and (5) to employ such terms as 
“psychic states, sentiments, subconscious 
feelings,” in such a vague way as to ap- 
pear to have proved that most human 
conduct is not even subjectively logical 
but purely unreflective, instinctive, mor- 
bidly eccentric, or psychopathic 37 In 


‘7 The persuasiveness of Pareto’s argument is ma- 
terially aided by his exploitation of the emotive 
potentialities of the term “logical.’’ E.g., he de- 
scribes the French Chamber in 1913 voting 380-171 
against a bill granting amnesty to persons convicted 
of anti-militarist agitation, and 471-16 against a 
bill granting amnesty to persons convicted of birth- 
control agitation. With his prevailing prejudice in 
favor of ruthless government, Pareto naturally feels 
more strongly against anti-militarist agitation than 
against birth-control agitation, while the vote indi- 
cated a contrary evaluation on the part of the 
Chamber; therefore, Pareto says, “the non-logical, 
religious character of the whole procedure is evi- 
dent enough’”’ (§ 1345). 

This comment is, of course, a far cry from trying 
to discover empirically what the intentions of the 
deputies were and whether their subjective ends co- 
incided with their objective ends! What is not un- 


brief, the argument amounts to no more 
than that human conduct is very often 
unsuccessful in achieving long-range re- 
sults and that therefore most human con- 
duct is not the result of thought at all. 
The feebleness of this argument has not 
discouraged its vogue, for all of Pareto’s 
followers (including Pareto) have sub- 
stantially understood Pareto as having 
conclusively proved that most human 
conduct is P-subjectively-nonlogical. 


B 


Some of Pareto’s commentators, in- 
cluding his idolators, have, of course, 
realized that his use of the term “logical” 
is equivocal. But disinclination to follow 
through the implications of the equivoca- 
tion has prevented most of them from 
discovering how fundamentally it affects 
Pareto’s whole sociological theory.** 
Borkenau, for example, notes the incon- 
sistency in Pareto’s use of “non-logical 
conduct,” but persists in saying that 


derstood by those who are impressed with Pareto’s 
dazzling mass of information is that nine-tenths of 
his examples prove nothing to the point and are not 
clearly relevant, since (using Pareto’s own defini- 
tions) to determine whether a given case is really 
logical or nonlogical would necessarily require pre- 
cise information about the intentions of the actors, , 
which is generally not available. Itis only the absence 
of any relevant information in these cases that makes 
Pareto’s speculative interpretations and violent 
expostulations appear to constitute scientific evi- 
dence. , 


38One curious type of reaction on the part of 
Pareto’s critics is exemplified by C. B. Macpherson, 
“Pareto’s ‘General Sociology’: The Problem of 
Method in the Social Sciences,’’ Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, III (1937), 458-71. 
Macpherson makes some incidental but incisive 
comments on Pareto’s abuse of language; but, in- 
stead of calling Pareto to account for being illogical 
and unscientific, turns his commentary into an argu- 
ment against all attempts to apply the methods of 
natural science to social phenomena or even to 
achieve impartiality in social science. This is a re- 
markable non sequitur. 


39 Franz Borkenau, Pareto.(New York, 1936), 
p. 28. 
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\ “the theory of residues and derivations 
gives a real knock-out blow to dying ra- 

~) tionalism.”4° And L. J. Henderson ar- 
' gues that the “inconsistency in the use of 


tion bet 
their as 
tionality 
relegate 


The purpose of Pareto’s sociology js 
to explain social phenomena. True, he 
declares that the form of human society 


\ 


the word non-logical is of secondary im- 
portance,”’** declaring that ‘‘whatever 


\ difficulties there may be in Pareto’s use 


of the term non-logical, they are not of 
such a nature that the logical structure of 


— his work is sensibly affected by them, nor 


do they touch the facts that are the foun- 
dation of the work.” This is like saying 
“that the term “acceleration” is used in 
several, and contradictory, senses in 
Newtonian mechanics; but that does not 
affect the validity of the theory, since 
the deduction of theorems is formally 
valid and since, after all, bodies fall and 
the tide comes in. Such a remark reflects 
a shockingly naive view of scientific 
method. And the joker here is that, 
among his arguments, Henderson de- 
clares that ‘‘Pareto has fully demonstrat- 
ed the existence and importance of non- 


, logical actions, as clearly defined by him 


in Chapter II.”*3 But it is largely from 
chapter ii that I have taken the above in- 
stances of ambiguity. Pareto has cer- 
tainly “fully demonstrated the existence 
and importance of non-logical actions” in 
some sense of the term; but the question 
is whether he has demonstrated this in 
the sense required by his social theory. 
Henderson argues that “this unexcep- 
tionable portion of his work is entirely 
sufficient, with the help of his great array 
of facts, to establish his residues and der- 
ivations.’’43 In short, he claims that the 
considerations I have advanced do not 
affect the validity of the theory of resi- 


dues and derivations. This seems to me 
false. 


4° Tbid., p. 167. 
41L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology 
(Harvard, 1935), p. 100. 


# Tbid., p. 101. 43 Ibid., p. 100. 


is determined—aside from external environ. 
ment—by sentiments, interests, logico-experi- 
mental reasonings used for satisfying sentiments 
and interests, and, in a secondary way, by 
derivations, which express and sometimes inten. 
sify sentiments and interests and serve jn 
certain cases as instruments of propaganda. 


But in his actual analysis the “interests” 
are laid aside for economics; “‘logico-ex- 
perimental reasonings” are sharply dis- 
sociated from the satisfaction of “senti- 
ments”’; “derivations” are sharply disso- 
ciated from the intensification of “inter- 


ests’; and the so-called “residues” bear 


,the burden of explanation. Residues are 


not exactly instincts or sentiments but 
“correspond to” them‘ or are “‘manifes- 
tations of them’ (though Pareto does 
not trouble always to preserve this dis- 
tinction); but “residues” are not related 
to “interests.” They are the drives of 
men, which are manifested only in “non- 
logical actions’? and which, taking the 
six classes of residues together, are ac- 
tually called upon by Pareto to explain 
the persistence or change of social phe- 
nomena, the structure of society, and the 
“circulation of éites.”” Once we recognize 
that Pareto’s implicit purpose is to ex- 
plain practically all social phenomena (as 
distinguished in some fashion from eco- 
nomic phenomena) by means of senti- 
ments or instincts, without recourse to 
the beliefs, reflections, or concepts of 
men, we can see that the plausibility of 
his whole theory depends upon showing 
that practically all socially significant ac- 
tions are ‘‘nonlogical’”—and, in fact, not 
merely P-1-nonlogical or P-2-nonlogical, 
but P-subjectively-nonlogical. This is at- 
tempted by two lines of argument: (1) 
Pareto has to establish a sharp demarca- 


44 § 2146. 45 § 870. 46 § 875. 
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tion between economics and sociology in 
their assumptions regarding human ra- 
tionality, so that logical conduct can be 
relegated almost wholly to the economic 
sphere; (2) he has to find some means of 
explaining away, or eliminating as possi- 
ble causes of social phenomena, the be- 
liefs and ideals, the reasoning and infer- 
ence, which clearly emerge in the social 
(including the political) sphere, and 
which are prima facie evidence of rational 
(or, here, of P-subjectively-logical) con- 
duct in this sphere. We must examine 
each of these attempts. 

1. “It has been possible,’’ says Pareto, 
“to constitute a general science of inter- 
ests, the science of economics, which as- 
sumes that logico-experimental reason- 
ings exclusively are used in certain 
branches of human activity.’’*”7 For all 
his admiration of ‘‘logico-experimental 
reasonings,’’ Pareto never defines the 


term clearly, though he tells us that they 


are the arguments which produce veri- 
fied scientific theories. More helpfully, he 
says that “‘if the interest is real and the 
individual acts logically to favour it, 
there is no derivation,’’** and it is pre- 
sumably with such actions that econom- 
ics is exclusively concerned. The ques- 
tion is, which sense of “logical” is being 
employed here; i.e., in what sense are all 
“economic” actions logical? If we exam- 
ine the matter carefully, taking roughly 
as the denotation of ‘economic action”’ 
the class of actions discussed in most 
standard works on economics, we must, 
I think, conclude (a) that not all such 
actions are P-2-logical or P-1-logical and 
(b) that, therefore, the sense in which all 
economic actions are logical is P-subjec- 
tively-logical. This is what Pareto seems 
to mean in referring to economics the 
+ “logical actions . . . . that human beings 
| perform in order to acquire things satis- 
47 § 2146. ‘a § 1498. 
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fying to their tastes’’4? (if we read “‘in 
order to acquire”’ as ‘‘with the intention 
of acquiring’). But this is the sense in| 
which most human actions are logical (in- 
cluding the sacrifices of the Greek sailors 
to Poseidon), and hence we have here no 
ground for a general distinction between 
economic and noneconomic actions. This , 
interpretation seems to conflict with Pa- 
reto’s statement that, while economic 
conduct on the whole is logical,5° the ac- 
tion of saving money is nonlogical.** Here 
he seems to have in mind a vague idea 
that saving money is “subjective” in 
some sense, while spending it is in accord 
with “objective” exchange value; what 
he seems to mean is that actions per- 
formed with the intention of acquiring a 
maximum amount of money are alone 
“logical,” while those performed with 
other intentions are “nonlogical.”’ 

There is a long and interesting history 
(which we cannot trace here) behind the 
association of “logical conduct” with 
“economic conduct’’* and the correlative 
attempt to distinguish economic actions 
as a special class of actions. This is an 
attempt which has led even critical 
thinkers into confusion,’ and it has been 


5° See § 263. 5* § 2079. 

3? E.g., Bentham’s remark that “all men calcu- 
late’ (see n. 19, above) is followed by the qualifi- 
cation that this is especially true in matters relating 
to “pecuniary interest.” 


49 § 825, n. 1. 


53 Even so careful a writer as T. N. Whitehead, 
in so excellent a book as Leadership in a Free Society 
(Harvard, 1936), is not free from confusion on this 
point. Briefly he defines “economic action’ as an 
action that is intended as instrumental to an im- 
provement of material conditions and benefits (p. 30; 
see also p. 95). He then defines “logical action” in 
such a way that it follows that every economic ac- 
tion is logical; and he defines “‘nonlogical action” as 
(roughly) an action in which the motive is one of 
conforming to a “ruling social sentiment” (pp. 89- 
90). He declares that “people habitually behave 
non-logically” (p. 120). 

This set of definitions entails a curious conse- 
quence. Suppose there is a conflict between a pro- 
duction manager who wants to reorganize his shop 
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shown by recent analysis of economic 
methodology to be futile. As Professor 
Lionel Robbins has fully demonstrated,%4 
the only way in which a demaraction of 
the field of economics can be made in a 
determinate fashion, and in such a way 
as to apply the general postulates of eco- 
}nomic analysis, is by distinguishing not 
| between economic conduct and noneco- 
}nomic conduct but between economic 
~¥and noneconomic aspects of conduct. 
‘Every act which involves time and 
scarce means for the achievement of one 


end involves the relinquishment of their | 
use for the achievement of another. It7 
_ has an economic aspect.”5s In a second- | 


ary way, of course, we may distinguish 
actions which have no economic aspect at 
all (e.g., breathing) as noneconomic, but 
there is no special “‘science of interests” 
(if ‘‘interests” are taken in Pareto’s sense 
as a subclass of desires or needs). Eco- 
nomics studies not a certain limited set 
of actions but all actions which exhibit 


so as to increase production and a group of workers 
who resent this action as an interference with the 
social relations which they have formed and which 
make their monotonous work somewhat tolerable. 
In such a conflict, by definition, the management is 
acting “logically,” while the workers are acting 
“nonlogically” (pp. 83, 105). If we simply accept 
Whitehead’s definitions as given, there is no error 
in this description, since he is only saying that the 
management is in this case concerned with future 
profits while the workers are concerned with the 
preservation and security of existing social values. 
But Whitehead changes his definition of ‘“non- 
logical” so as to imply that “‘nonlogical”’ actions are 
actions which involve no reasoning at all (this shift 
is partially concealed by the vague word “‘senti- 
ment”). The result is that what is really a conflict 
of interests is described (and so taken by White- 
head) as if it were not a conflict of interests at all 
but a case in which the managers are more reason- 
able and less influenced by “‘sentiments” than the 
workers—which is not proved at all, except on the 
postulate (or definition) that it is more reasonable 
to want more money than to want friendship. 


54 An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Eco- 
nomic Science (2d ed.; London, 1935), chap. i. 


55 Ibid., p. 14; see p. 16. 


(and solely with respect to their exhibj. 
tion of) preference, or the choice of one 
course of action rather than another ip 
accord with a scale of preferences, It 
would not be wholly out of accord with 
ordinary usage to call this the “logical” 
aspect of conduct (in which sense “logi- 
cal’ would be approximately identical 
with “W-consciously-inferential”’), from 
which it would follow that economic con- 
duct is identical with logical conduct, 
But if this were done, then nearly all the 
actions which Pareto cites as nonlogical 
(including the sacrifices of the Greek 
sailors to Poseidon) would be “econom- 
ic,” and therefore “logical,” in this sense, 

I am not concerned with arguing the 
“proper” use of these words; I am only 
concerned with the consistency of their 
use and with the validity of the distinc- 
tions assumed by, and the consequences 
entailed by, their use. What is most im- 
portant here is that from the standpoint 
of economics, at least, there is no basis 
for Pareto’s attempt to make a sharp di- 
vision between economic and social ac- 
tivity; there is no single principium divi- 
sionis which will make the cut in such a 
way as to leave practically all economic 
actions logical in some sense in which 


{practically all socially significant actions 


are nonlogical. Pareto declares that in 
economics the nonlogical elements of ac- 
tions® can be relegated to tastes and in- 
terests and can be disregarded, since they 
are taken as “data” (except in the case 
of savings); but in studying the “social 
system” we must do just the opposite, 
i.e., disregard all the logical elements of 
actions, since such conduct proceeds from 
“residues,” and since the reasonings “‘de- 
rived” from residues, in contradistinction 
to those based on “‘interests,’’ are largely 
“derivations.”’57 This brings us to Pare- 

56 Cf. n. 36, above. 

57 § 2079. 
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to’s second line of argument, to which I 
now proceed. 

2. The (never clear) distinction be- 
tween “interests’’ and ‘‘sentiments” 
(which entails that it is never to one’s 
“interest”’ to satisfy a “sentiment”’) is 
paralleled by the distinction between 
‘‘Jogico-experimental reasonings’”’ and 
“derivations,’’ which constitute the two 
classes into which Pareto divides all argu- 
ments, or chains of reasoning. The prin- 
ciple of this division undergoes a notable 


metamorphosis. First, ‘‘derivations” are 


defined as “reasonings with which people 
try to make conduct that is non-logical 
seem logical’’;5* they cover nonlogical 


“conduct with the ‘‘varnish’’5® or “‘dress- 


ing’®* of pseudo-logic. The very strong 
tendency to do this is itself a “‘residue,”’ 


‘one of the “residues of combinations” 


(Genus 5).” In short, derivations are ra- 
tionalizations, in the usual sense. A per- 
son performs an action because some sen- 
timent drives him; then he produces an 
argument for doing it which did not pre- 
viously occur to him but which, if he had 
thought of it and if it had figured as a 
determinant of his action, would have 
made the action a logical one. It follows 
that the derivation so produced would 
have to be a logico-experimental argu- 
ment in every respect except the tardi- 
ness of its appearance, for it would have 
to be a valid reason for performing the 
action or it would not constitute a genu- 
ine rationalization, in that it would not, 
if it had appeared earlier, make the non- 
logical (here, P-subjectively-nonlogical) 
action a logical (P-subjectively-logical) 
one. 

If this point is well taken, it is surpris- 
ing to discover that in chapter ix, which 


538 § 1397, n. I. 
89 § 975. 
6 § 1543. 


6: § 1061. 
62 § 888. 
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is devoted to derivations, these entities 
are defined (and discussed throughout) 
as fallacious arguments. Here a deriva- 
tion is simply an argument or reasoning 
process which commits one of the text- 
book formal or material fallacies. How, 
fallacious arguments can become ration- 
alizations, and in what sense they can 
make a nonlogical action seem logical, 
Pareto does not explain, for he is too busy 
hacking off the limb on which his system ” 
perches by declaring that fallacious argu- 
ments are the only kind of argument 
which ever persuades people to do any- 
thing. From this it follows that nobody ' 
ever acts logically (even in the subjective 
sense). This extraordinary claim is ad- 
vanced in the following manner. Falla- 
cious arguments (derivations) are said to 
be effective in inciting people to act, pre- 
cisely because they do not awaken 
thought but evoke sentiments, which are 
the real determinants of action. “For 
they are the only language that reaches 
the human being in his sentiments and is 
therefore calculated to modify behav- 
iour.’”°3 The consequence is that logico- 
experimental, or logically valid, argu- 
ments have no influence whatever upon 
conduct. 

“Tn order to influence people thought ; 
has to be transformed into sentiment,” 
says Pareto,®* though he adds that this 
very unclear proposition is stated “too 
absolutely.” Later he qualifies it by add- 
ing that this “holds true only for non- 
logical conduct, not for conduct of the 
logical variety.’*’ If the word “‘trans- 
formed” is interpreted in such a way as to 
make the proposition anything but triv- 
ial, then the qualification makes the 
proposition either (a) false or (6) analyt- 
ic, depending on whether the term “non- 


—_ 


63 § 1403; see also § 1432. 


64 § 168. 6s § 1746. 
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logical” be taken as (a) “‘P-1-nonlogical”’ 


“ 


, 


or ““P-2-nonlogical”’ or, as he seems to in- 
tend, (6) “P-subjectively-nonlogical.” 
Pareto further declares that “the propo- 
sition so often met with, ‘this or that 
people acts as it does because of a certain 
belief,’ is rarely true; in fact, it is almost 
always erroneous.” It is hardly neces- 
sary at this stage to say that Pareto has 
not proved this; for his method of show- 
ing that it is not a certain belief which 
leads a given person to act as he does 
consists almost entirely (as anyone can 
see by analyzing his numerous examples) 
of ridiculing the belief as unscientific and 
superstitious. And this brings out a fun- 
damental contradiction in Pareto’s whole 
treatment of derivations: for he argues 
(a) that only fallacious beliefs influence 
conduct and (4) that the way to prove 
that a given belief does not influence con- 
duct is to show that it is fallacious.” 
While not contradictories, these two 
statements amount to saying that no be- 
liefs, fallacious or logico-experimental, 
influence conduct—which wipes out all 
distinctions between logical and nonlogi- 
cal conduct. 

There is no need to follow Pareto’s 
sprawling argument any further in order 
to expose its worthlessness or in order to 
see the point of it. In the sentence last 
quoted, it is “peoples” whose beliefs are 
really irrelevant to their actions and who 
are in the bondage of passion. It is “the 
majority of men” who are moved only by 
derivations, never by logical arguments. 
It is only the chosen few who “are clever 
enough to take advantage of that circum- 


66 § 166. 


67 Or, as in § 1937, he argues that logico-experi- 
mental theories have little influence upon conduct 
by taking, as his examples of theories that have 
little influence upon conduct, religious and moral ex- 
hortations which, according to him, are not logico- 
experimental theories at all but pure derivations. 


68 § rats. 


stance to satisfy their own interests” and 
who are capable of using “empirical and 
to some extent logico-experimental rea. 
sonings.”’*® Here we have Thrasymachus 
again, telling us to wipe our noses and 
stop sniveling about the common map 
and political justice: 

One may say, in general and speaking very 
roughly, that the governing class has a clearer 
view of its own interests because its vision js 
less obscured by sentiments, whereas the sub. 
ject class is less aware of its interests because 
its vision is more clouded by sentiments: and 
that, as a result, the governing class is in a 
position to mislead the subject class.7° 


For the élite, Pareto wants to leave open 
the path (which he advises them to take) 
of government in their own interests, 
while the docility of the people is insured 
by Pareto’s separation of theory and 
practice,” intelligence and action, which 
leaves politics (as far as the people are 
concerned) a matter of accident and 
“drift.” 

What emerges from all Pareto’s pseu- 
do-scientific pother about human ration- 
ality is the completely unproved conclu- 
sion that the common people are not ra- 
tional, are largely incapable of reasonable 
(P-subjectively-logical) conduct, and 
hence are fair game for the superior cun- 
ning of the élite, who alone have the ra- 
tionality required to develop culture and 
run the machinery of government. When 
the confusions discussed above are sup- 
plemented with further equivocations on 
the term “élite” (which are apparent to 
a critical reader), the whole discussion 
amounts to a crude attempt to give some 
plausibility to the theory of classes and 
the elimination of political ethics, by dis- 
paraging the rationality of ordinary hu- 
man conduct in the social and political 
sphere. And the method of disparage- 


69 § 2146. 
7* See § 1786, despite § 2008. 


79 § 2250. 
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ment consists of a morass of contradic- 
tions and confusions. 

The foregoing discussion is in many 
respects inconclusive. Before the subject 
is adequately to be dealt with, more dis- 
tinctions are required; I have made only 
those which seemed necessary for a criti- 
cal evaluation of Wallas and Pareto and 
the claims that have been advanced on 
behalf of them. Beyond this I have sug- 
gested two more positive conclusions. 
First, the elimination of these fallacies is 
not of merely theoretical significance. 
For Wallas indicated in Human Nature 
and Conduct the direction in which prac- 
tical inquiry ought to proceed, by asking 
that we determine empirically the condi- 
tions under which men are most able to 
think reasonably and that we procure 
those conditions for men when we require 
them to vote, to nominate, or to bring 
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in a verdict. And Pareto’s attitude _to- 
ward human rationality, though, despite 
all his clamant protests of objectivity, it 
is largely prejudice, is nevertheless a prej- 
udice which takes him well on the road 
to fascism. Second, I have found that 
neither of these men has presented 
grounds for the violent anti-Benthamite 
anti-intellectualism which is now so com- 
mon and which commonly attributes 
much of its inspiration to them. At two 
points Wallas does suggest respects in 
which the Benthamite judgment of hu- 
man rationality may have to be amend- 
ed, in the light of later psychology, 
though his suggestions represent only the 
beginning of an inquiry. On the other 
hand, I have found that to the discussion 
of human rationality Pareto has nothing 
whatever to contribute. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


























THE PROBLEM OF IMPUTATION RESOLVED 


ARTHUR CHILD 


E problem of imputation arises 
for theory when one considers re- 
flectively the significance of the 
ascription or “imputation” of some 
ideology or ideological idea to some 
particular social group. In a previous 
article we examined certain unsuccess- 
ful attempts at solving this problem.’ 
We pointed out the naiveté of the 
economic-interest theory, according to 
which an ideology pertains to that 
social class whose economic interests 
it happens to serve. Of the postulation 
of an ideal class consciousness, as pro- 
posed by Georg Luk4cs, we showed not 
only that it provides an insubstantial 
basis for ideological imputation in gen- 
eral but that, if employed merely as 
a basis for the imputation of proletarian 
ideology, it leads straightway to a 
vicious circle. We showed, further, 
that, because the theory developed by 
Karl Mannheim around the notion of an 
ideal totality of the class ideology con- 
tains serious internal inconsistencies, 
this latter theory, too, must stand con- 
victed of inadequacy to the problem. 
Finally, we showed that Ernst Griin- 
wald’s elaborately contrived theory of 
imputation to a metaphysical class 
entity suffers from internal contradiction 
and, in any case, that it does not supply 
a criterion for imputation. Here, how- 
ever, resuming our study of the problem 
of imputation, we propose to treat it in- 
‘dependently in its character as, simply, 
a problem to be solved. 
t “The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology 


of Knowledge,” Ethics, LI, No. 2 (January, 1941), 
200-219. 
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The failure of Lukacs, Mannheim, 
and Griinwald suggests that, while un- 
doubtedly these theorists were attacking 
a real problem, perhaps they did not 
attack it on a level sufficiently funda- 
mental. Now, their theories all pre- 
suppose the validity of the attribution 
of ideas to socioeconomic classes. Pre- 
cisely this unexamined primary pre- 
supposition, however, as unexamined, 
in our opinion makes inevitable the 
failure of any theory that builds thereon. 
We might indeed discover, in the end, 
that this assumption is not altogether 
incorrect, that in some sense it is true. 
But by that time the assumption 
would have become an examined as- 
sumption, and the sense in which and 
the extent to which it is true would have 
been specified. After a few precedent 
clarifications we must investigate, then, 
the sense in which ideas can be imputed, 
the nature of that which they can be im- 
puted to, and, thus, the justification 
for the practice of imputation. Such a 
study, we should think, would neces- 
sarily disclose the conditions and limi- 
tations of the imputation of ideas to 
socioeconomic classes. 


I 


While Lukacs would attribute ideas 
to an ideal class consciousness (escaping, 
in this way, certain difficulties of out- 
right imputation to a socioeconomic 
class), we find it necessary to restrict 
the theory of imputation to matters of 
fact. Admittedly, Lukécs himself in- 
sisted that the ideal class consciousness 
is fact rather than fiction, that it is 
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ideal in the sense of a mathematical 
limit rather than in the sense of an ob- 
ject of desire. But, after all, within any 
class there are tendencies in different 
directions, any of which directions one 
might declare, in accordance with one’s 
own ideals, to constitute the direction of 
the ideal class consciousness. Hence, if 
the ideal class consciousness is ideal in 
the sense of a mathematical limit, it is 
also ideal in the sense of an end of per- 
sonal or group desire; and there is no 
point in speaking of an ideal class con- 
sciousness, therefore, except in inter- 
course with those who share the same 
relevant presuppositions. This is not to 
assert that no such presuppositions can 
be correct; it is not to deny the possi- 
bility of some objective norm; but it is, 
indeed, to cast grave doubt on the 
possibility of establishing any such norm 
except for those who may share the same 
hypothetically correct presuppositions.’ 
On these grounds, then, we must insist 
that the proper inquiry has to do with 
the ascription of ideas to groups as they 
are rather than with an ascription to an 
ideal—or, more exactly, idealized—class 
consciousness. 

Imputation, again, though perhaps 
more commonly associated with ideas, 
actually concerns modes of thinking no 
less than it concerns thoughts. Since 
thoughts may function as modes of 
thinking and since modes of thinking 
may become explicit in consciousness as 
thoughts, there would appear, indeed, 
to be no strict line between thoughts 
and modes of thinking. But a functional 
distinction certainly exists. And if one 


2 Precisely because the imputations of Marxism 
derive from presuppositions guaranteed elsewhere in 
the Marxian system of thought and for the Marxists, 
therefore, subject to no doubt, the Marxists can 
maintain their imputational opinions in the face both 
of adverse criticism and of the difficulties internal 
to the process of imputation itself. 


imputes a whole system of thought, one 
does so, we should say, because of the 
basic modes of thinking which categori- 
ally organize it and not because of some 
additive character of the separate ideas 
involved. The basic convictions of any 
system of thought, that is, as convictions 
rather than mere verbalized proposi- 
tions, are themselves categorizing pre- 
dispositions. Thus we believe that, even 
if the categorial imputation does not 
become explicit, it is nevertheless pre- 
supposed as the primary imputation in 
any imputation of mere ideas. 

To be sure, one does discover modes of 
thinking through a study of thoughts. 
Then, once the modes of thinking have 
been articulated, one can turn back to 
the actual thoughts and regard them, in 
greater detail and with deeper under- 
standing, with respect to the working-out 
of the modes of thinking into the ex- 
pressed thoughts. This, apparently, is 
the process Mannheim referred to in 
his projection of an inquiry into the ex- 
tent to which the ideal styles of thought 
are actually realized. We cannot see, 
however, that the notion of articulated 
modes of thinking or the notion of an 
ideal style of thought could constitute, 
at bottom, anything more than the 
notion of a hypothesis as to the way in 
which various categories are in fact 
organized in relation to one another. 
The study of actual thoughts with ref- 
erence to the modes of thinking con- 
stitutes, then, an investigation of the 
hypothesis that these are the modes of 
thinking genuinely operative in the 
origin, development, and term of those 
thoughts. Thus to speak of studying 
the extent to which an ideal style of 
thought is actually “realized” is to ex- 
press in distorted form the notion of the 
testing of a hypothesis. And if one does 
not find that, in so far as one can 








reasonably judge, the hypothesized style 
of thought actually did or actually does 
function as the thought-norm of the 
group, then the hypothesis is simply 
shown to be, in so far as one can judge, 
a false hypothesis. The hypothesis may 
be an “ideal” in the mind of the in- 
vestigator, but it is an ideal in no other 
sense, and it cannot lay claim to any 
reality superior to the reality of the real. 

As we have observed, however, be- 
tween modes of thinking and actual 
thoughts there is no strict line of divi- 
sion. Thoughts, as we said, may be- 
come functionalized into modes of think- 
ing, and modes of thinking may be- 
come explicit in consciousness as 
thoughts. Or, at all events, this trans- 
formability of the one into the other 
holds of the theoretical level. In the 
nature of the case it could not obtain 
to the same extent on the level of per- 
ception. For modes of thinking, while 
operating in perception, could first be- 
come conscious as thoughts only on the 
level of explicit judgment. But these 
qualifications hardly affect our further 
point—namely, that as regards the 
practice of imputation there is no 
essential difference between thoughts 
and modes of thinking and that, there- 
fore, except in so far as the modes of 
thinking are more basic and the actual 
thoughts more easily discoverable, one 
may speak indifferently of the im- 
putation of thoughts or of the im- 
putation of modes of thinking. 

It is important to note that, after all, 
the problem of imputation arises main- 
ly on the level of systematic interpre- 
tation. While “perception” admitted- 
ly reveals the influence of social cat- 
egories, the fact that perceptions do in 
general agree for practical purposes 
creates a strong doubt, for us at least, 
that the social imputability of percep- 
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tion could become the subject for any ex. 
tensive series of significant studies. And 
in respect to the level of simple explicit 
judgment, the process of imputation 
would consist merely in the formation 
and verification of a hypothesis as to the 
implicit systematic relationship between 
simple judgments; the end-in-view would 
consist merely in the discovery of the 
extent to which these simple judg- 
ments represent fragments of some in- 
tegral mode of interpretation. The pri- 
mary concern of imputation quite evi- 
dently lies, therefore, with the level 
of systematic theory; and its concern 
with the other levels derives from, and 
refers back to, the more complex and 
more comprehensive—and, in this con- 
text, the more fundamental—level. 

It must finally be pointed out that im- 
putation relates, by and large, rather to 
the constitutive than to the selective 
function of the categories. The selection 
of certain aspects of the world for in- 
terpretation involves a denial, not of 
the existence, but only of the impor- 
tance (at least in the given connec- 
tion), of the neglected aspects of the 
world; and any selection from these neg- 
lected aspects may become the central 
subject of some other interpretation. 
Hence little conflict of interpretation 
can arise as a result of the selective 
function; for, while the consequent 
interpretations do differ, they refer to 
different objects. On the other hand, the 
constitutive structure of an interpreta- 
tion of any given aspects of the world 
involves the claim that certain other 
interpretations—those, namely, which re- 
fer to the same or to approximately the 
same facts—lie in error. Here, then, 
a grave conflict of interpretation must 
arise; for not merely do the interpreta- 
tions differ, but they refer competitively 
to the same object. In other words, the 
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constitutive function of the categories 
entails a far more stringent peculiarity 
than does the selective function and 
thus a far more thorough and radical 
incompatibility between the divergent 
interpretations. It is the constitutive 
function of the categories, therefore, 
which chiefly provides the material for 
imputation and upon which, in any case, 
the practice of imputation must chiefly 
direct what power of social clarification 
it may possess. 


II 


The three questions—‘‘In what sense 
can one impute ideas?” “What can one 
impute them to?” and ‘‘What is the jus- 
tification of such imputation?’—will, 
we believe, obtain a simultaneous an- 
swer in the analyses that follow. 

The ideas imputable to a group are 
those ideas which derive from cat- 
egories that are either peculiar to or 
primary to the given group. It is obvious 
that ideas which no one would impute to 
a given group might nevertheless qualify 
that group because of propaganda, per- 
meation, tradition, etc. But ideas will 
not uniquely qualify a group, in such a 
sense that one would attribute certain 
ideas to that particular group out of all 
groups, unless those ideas do proceed 
from categories which are either pecul- 
iar to or primary to that group. The 
question of which categories are pecul- 
iar to or primary to some certain group is 
precisely the question which we pro- 
claim a question of fact rather than a 
question of speculation, idealization, pro- 
jection, or fiat. For an idea to be imput- 
able to any given social class, subclass, 
or stratum, it must so prevail among the 
members of that group, therefore, as 
recognizably to constitute the norm. 
The thought of any member of the 
group who does not have as his own that 
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particular idea (or, more exactly, who 
does not think in such fashion that he 
has, or in principle could have, that par- 
ticular idea as his own when the ap- 
propriate occasion arises) must, on the 
other hand, be recognizable as a devia- 
tion from the norm. 

To us it seems doubtful that any 
class but a ruling class would possess, 
under normal conditions, any consider- 
able body of ideas—any more or less 
systematically articulated set of con- 
victions, principles, beliefs, and opinions 
—of the nature which one terms “‘ideo- 
logical.” A ruling class definitely can 
possess an ideology, because it is the 
ruling class which, as dominant materi- 
ally, dominates spiritually as well. In- 
asmuch as the thoughts peculiar to the 
ruling class have the greatest prestige, 
it is these thoughts which receive the 
greatest measure of theoretical develop- 
ment: thinking is in general oriented 
toward, and proceeds in general in terms 
of, the ruling-class ideas. What sort of 
criteria can one find, then, for imputa- 
tion to a class which is a ruling class? We 
should say that, if the members of a 
ruling class reward the person who 
thinks in certain ways, if, that is, they 
encourage such thinking; if they them- 
selves, in so far as they are themselves 
ideologically fertile, produce ideology of 
the type in question; if such ideology, by 
whomever produced, appears acceptable 
to, and vital in the lives of, the normal 
members of that class—then the im- 
putation of the ideological tendency in 
question to the particular class in ques- 
tion seems quite justified. The fact that 
the ideology in question may also pre- 
vail among the members of the sub- 
ordinate classes within the society in 
question does not seem a legitimate 
ground for withholding an imputation 
from the class which rules that society; 
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for it is precisely one of the tasks of a rul- 
ing class, in order to establish and pre- 
serve its power, so to spread its ideology 
among the members of the society as a 
whole that spiritual as well as material 
circumstances can constitute a bulwark 
of its power. Primarily, therefore, how- 
ever far the ideology may have spread, 
it belongs to the ruling class if such 
criteria as we have given above are 
met. 

But nonruling classes do not seem, in 
in general, to possess any dominant 
ideological trend such as one might dis- 
cover to characterize a ruling class. We 
should say that the subordinate classes 
would have ideologies, properly speak- 
ing, only at times of revolutionary 
crisis or under the influence of some 
special group, some deliberate grouping, 
marked by ideological as well as mate- 
rial organization—and such influence can 
obtain to any considerable extent, after 
all, only in the presence of social crisis. 
Besides the rather definite ideas that 
compose ideologies, there are also, of 
course, the categories or modes of 
thinking. And common conditions of 
life, even with ideologically subordi- 
nate classes, will sometimes generate 
peculiar vague modes of thought which 
prefigure some possible systematic ide- 
ology. Such ways of thinking may jus- 
tifiably be imputed if they can be es- 


3 Ultimately, indeed, one might have to grant to 
the interest theory that the members of a ruling 
class persistently cling to their ideology—if even 
but with a dim, dull, vague persistence—because 
their ideology does, in some sense, uniquely serve 
what they deem—or, at least, feel as—their interests. 
However, because of the difficulties involved in the 
interest theory, proof of service to class interests 
(granted their specification) cannot constitute the 
criterion of imputation; it could only, at best, pro- 
vide an occasional auxiliary confirmation. The actu- 
al criteria must be criteria which can consistently 
be used in investigation; and we believe that the 
criteria we have proposed are, in fact, just such 
criteria. 


tablished; but, because of the rel- 
ative inarticulateness of ideologically 
subordinate classes, the evidence for the 
normal character of these modes of 
thought might well prove, in general, 
difficult of discovery. At all events, 
since as a problem imputation concerns 
mainly the nonruling classes, it is to 
the nonruling classes that our further 
analysis must, in the main, refer. 
With respect to a nonruling class, we 
have indicated, the first condition for 
a norm of specific attitudes is the pres- 
ence of some great social crisis. But 
if in a crisis a specific categorial struc- 
ture can appear as a norm, then, one 
might ask, must it not in some form 
have existed previously? Might not one 
justifiably insist, with Lukdcs, that this 
structure existed previously in the form 
of an ideal which was actually realized 
to an extent varying between different 
members of the class? This sugges- 
tion does have a certain plausibility. For 
at times, as we said, one can detect a 
general tendency of thought even with- 
in a nonruling class; even, that is, though 
the literary expressions of the pro- 
letariat or the peasantry might prove 
limited in scope and number, one will 
still find it possible, at times, to infer 
certain ways of thinking from certain 
ways of acting. However, while the 
the possibility of such inferences would 
constitute a necessary condition for 
the validity of the theory of ideal exist- 
ence, it would not constitute a sufficient 
condition: other theories might succeed 
in explaining more satisfactorily the 
significance of these vague tendencies of 
thought. What, in any case, could justify 
the claim that the ways of thinking in 
question are the ideal ways of thinking? 
Even the concept of the ideal as a limit 
cannot be used except in reference to 
some specification of the ideal. Does the 
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specification derive, then, from con- 
formity to class interests? Hardly. On 
other occasions, at some length, we have 
expounded various crippling difficulties 
of the class-interest theory.4 And we be- 
lieve that, if the concept of “‘ideal”’ is to 
have any real use in the present context, 
it must be taken in the sense of that 
which is consciously held as ideal. The 
“ideal” ways of thinking, in consequence, 
can derive their ideality only from an 
assimilation to the group aims of the 
class in question. However, the existence 
of group aims among nonruling classes 
during noncritical periods is itself a 
highly debatable matter; and to the 
theory of ideal modes of thought, there- 
fore, attaches all the dubiety of the 
notion of such class aims. 

The honorific of ideality dispensed 
with, one might still try to achieve 
the same theoretical desideratum in 
this manner: Taking as point of ref- 
erence the mode of thinking that exists 
in a time of revolutionary crisis, one 
would proceed to impute thoughts by the 
criterion of revolutionary categories. 
That is, ascertaining (as, in principle, 
one could) the modes in which a non- 
ruling class thinks in a revolutionary 
crisis, one would then investigate the 
extent to which the earlier or the later 
thought of members of that class is 
informed by these categories. And we 
could not deny an investigator the right 
to make such investigations if he should 
so choose. But even if we accept the 
legitimacy, in some sense, of such in- 
vestigations, we must still raise a number 
of objections from the standpoint of the 
requirements for an adequate theory of 
imputation. 


‘“The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” of. cit., pp. 202-3; “The Existential 
Determination of Thought,” Ethics, LII, No. 2 
(January, 1942), 178-84. 


Iort 


Following the procedure we have 
sketched, one can work far more surely 
in retrospect than in prospect. One 
cannot work with such surety in pros- 
pect because one cannot know for cer- 
tain that a class will behave in a fu- 
ture crisis, even a future revolutionary 
crisis, in the same manner in which it 
has behaved in the past. For the future 
does offer novelty. The assumption that 
a class will behave in the same way and 
think in the same way in future crises as 
it may have behaved and thought in 
past crises is, therefore, no more than a 
prediction. And, being only a prediction, 
it might prove false equally as well and 
often as true. Any assumption, out- 
spoken or (more probably) tacit, that a 
class ought to behave in the future as it 
has in the past is purely ad hoc. Such an 
assumption is irrelevant to a scientific 
imputational procedure, because the 
assumption itself presupposes an ideal 
personal to the assumptor, an ideal with 
reference to his peculiar personal ends— 
and the fact that he may share these 
ends with persons of a similiar political 
tendency makes no difference in the 
objective difficulty. 

Again, while it might prove interest- 
ing to ascertain the extent to which the 
previous thought of the members of a 
class does accord with the dominant class 
tendency in a revolutionary period, the 
situation offers an antagonistic possi- 
bility as well. Quite plausibly one might 
contend that during noncritical periods a 
nonruling class is characterized by modes 
of thinking which differ notably from 
those characterizing it in periods of 
crisis. And, if such should be the case, 
the proposed method we are considering 
would possess only a very limited value 
as a method of imputation. With refer- 
ence to certain ends, certain ideals, cer- 
tain purposes, a transcendent importance 
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would indeed attach to the discovery, in 
the past of a group, of the prefiguration 
of certain characteristics dominant at a 
later period. But that is not what we 
understand imputation to mean. Impu- 
tation, as we understand it, concerns 
primarily the discovery of the modes of 
thinking actually characteristic of a 
class during some given period. And 
the proposal objected to here rests, there- 
fore, upon a tendentious magnification 
of small beginnings. 

Common activities and interests, we 
should indeed agree, might fixate, in- 
fluence the development of, or even con- 
generate certain vague categories which, 
in a manner peculiar to the given class, 
would in some measure inform the think- 
ing of most members of that class at the 
given time. However, these categories 
would not be systematically elaborated, 
in the case of a nonruling class, into an 
integrated ideological structure; for the 
ideology actually prevalent in that class 
during a normal period would be the 
ideology of the dominant social class. 
Furthermore, we should not deny that 
the categories of critical or revolutionary 
periods may exist implicitly in, and de- 
velop from, earlier vague tendencies of 
thought. We do insist, however, that 
the proposition must not: be prejudged; 
that it is by no means easy to settle; 
that, above all, it cannot be settled by 
fiat in accordance with the requirements 
of some particular theoretical system; 
and, in any case, that it forms a subject 
of investigation for the history of a 
particular ideology rather than con- 
stituting a foundation for a theory of 
imputation. 

Moreover, while a common mode of 
living and common tasks and activities 
will lead to certain vague categories, 
there is no guaranty that the members 
of the class to which those categories be- 


long will acknowledge those categories as 
at all appropriate to their socioeconomic 
group. Nor can we see that (whether 
logically or in virtue of interests or in any 
other sense apart from reference to the 
ideals of the person or persons advancing 
the claim) it could be said that the mem. 
bers of the class ought to acknowledge 
such categories. By various methods jn- 
dividuals may be brought to—or for 
various reasons or from various causes 
they may come to—recognize the ap- 
propriateness of these vague categories; 
but to say this is by no means to grant 
either that they certainly will or that 
they, in any event, ought to. Fur- 
thermore, such recognitions have nothing 
essentially to do with the question of 
whether the categories actually are 
appropriate in any sense other than the 
sense that a certain number of members 
of the class might, by the bare fact of 
acknowledgment, have constituted these 
particular categories as somehow appro- 
priate. 

Mere vague attitudes, again, hardly 
provide a very promising subject for 
imputation. It is organized convictions, 
sets of ideas, ideological systems—or, 
from the subjective side, categorial 
structures—which one really wishes to 
impute. And the existence of such com- 
plex constellations presupposes a positive 
expansion, as well as an explication and 
integration, of the original vague atti- 
tudes. During the process as a whole, 
in any case, elements foreign to the 
original attitudes will doubtless enter; 
for any conceptual organization must 
proceed in terms of a vast body of al- 
ready existing material which belongs not 
to any one class alone but rather to the 
entire society. Personal additions, too, 
will occur; for the development of 
thought is an activity not of any folk 
spirit or of any “class spirit” or even of 
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the class consciousness but, on the con- 
trary, of specific individuals who possess 
their own peculiar originality. And here 
we might recall what Goethe said of the 
Time-Spirit: 

Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 


Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln.s 


With the necessary changes, the same 
could be said of the consciousness of a 
class. 

Thus, even if an ideology develops 
from, or embraces, certain categorial 
predispositions characteristic, by and 
large, of some certain nonruling class, 
one might not be justified in imputing 
it to that class. First, because of its 
necessarily critical, expanded, additive, 
and organized nature, one could hardly 
attribute it to the class, as distinguished 
from particular individuals within the 
class, under normal or relatively stabi- 
lized conditions. Second, since likewise 
in a revolutionary period it would stand 
beyond the grasp of the vast majority of 
the members of the class in virtue of its 
complex and systematic nature, neither 
could one attribute it to the class in a 
revolutionary period except in the sense 
(which we shall revert to below) that it 
is in line with, or in accordance with the 
tendency of, the comparatively simple 
modes of thought available to the major- 
ity of the class under the difficult con- 
ditions of social chaos. However, such 
an attribution (unless the criterion of 
imputation is to be defined, somehow, 
as a matter of coherence with the more 
elementary of the socialized predisposi- 
tions) could constitute no more, obvious- 
ly, than an attribution of just those 
simple modes of thought. Fourth, while 
there is indeed another possibility— 
namely, that the whole complex ideology 


5 Faust, Part I, ll. 224-26. 
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should be attributed to the class as a 
whole on the ground that it is rationally 
adhered to by the leaders or the repre- 
sentatives of the class—this contention 
would actually, we believe, require the 
abandonment of the notion of class 
imputation. 

For, fifth, leadership or representa- 
tion is, after all, the function of affilia- 
tional groups of a particular kind—the 
function, that is, of deliberately and 
self-consciously organized ideological 
groups. These affiliational groups may 
not always be as disciplined as the Com- 
munist party or as completely equipped 
ideologically. Still, we should say that 
in any revolutionary movement, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere uprising, the 
leadership must come from some organi- 
zation which is distinct from the class 
or the classes it leads both in virtue 
of its special organization and in virtue 
of the fact that its ideology, however 
vague and confused, is nevertheless 
more coherent, more explicit, more 
complete, more “advanced,” than the 
fragmentary thought of the masses 
which follow its lead. Our claim that the 
ability to lead a social movement pre- 
supposes an organizational and ideologi- 
cal superiority finds validation in the 
histories of the English, the American, 
the French, the Spanish-American, the 
Mexican, and the Chinese, no less than 
the Russian, revolutions. Reverting to 
our recent discussion, we must here ob- 
serve that, in so far as the categories of 
a revolutionary period occur in a non- 
revolutionary period, they do occur 
chiefly within a particular organization 
which, while usually composed in the 
main of members of the class in question, 
is, nonetheless, an organization quite dis- 
tinct from the class itself. And, more- 
over, even in so far as in a revolutionary 
period the ideology in question charac- 
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terizes the class as a whole, that general 
characterization may (and, we believe, 
does) depend to a a high degree on the 
activity of the distinct revolutionary 
organization. Of course, the period must 
be in itself somehow favorable to the 
spread of the ideology of that organiza- 
tion; and in the measure possible, as a 
means to victory if for no other reason, 
the organization will purposefully spread 
both its organization and its ideology 
over the wide scope of the masses it 
strives to lead; and victory does bear a 
close relation to the breadth and depth 
of ideological and organizational diffu- 
sion. However, these facts, it seems to 
us, hardly affect our contention that the 
categories of an affiliational group are 
primarily its own categories and purely 
by extension the categories of the non- 
ruling socioeconomic class and _ that, 
therefore, in a full and primary sense, 
the imputation of an integrated, system- 
atically elaborated ideology can be made 
only to a group which is organized de- 
liberately and ideologically. It cannot 
be made to the class or classes which 
that specialized group attempts to lead. 
With the realization that such a 
systematic way of thinking, as dis- 
tinguished from rudimentary tendencies, 
can be imputed with total legitimacy 
only to a particular kind of affiliational 
group, the problems of the sense in which 
ideologies can be imputed to nonruling 
classes begin to disappear. For these 
problems arise in large part from the 
ignoring (or, possibly, the ignorance) 
of the fact that in general an ideology is 
possessed in relative completeness—an 
ideology, at all events, which one might 
speciously attribute to a nonruling class 
—only by a few ideologically organized 
members of the class and by those fur- 
ther few individuals who have fallen 
under the plenary influence of the 





ideologically organized group. But the 
concept of imputation must also be ex. 
amined in its new form of an imputation 
to an affiliational, rather than a socio. 
structural, group; and to this examina. 
tion, then, we now turn. 


III 


What does, or what can, imputation 
mean as imputation to a deliberately 
organized ideological group? Not even 
all the members of such an organized 
group (at any rate, when it has become 
large enough to acquire an important 
social efficacy) can “‘possess” the entire 
ideology of that group. And this state- 
ment seems rather obviously true in 
consideration of the inevitable differ- 
ences in education, culture, intelligence, 
etc., among the members of any such 
group. 

Nonetheless, the group is, precisely, 
organized. And, as an ideologically or- 
ganized group, it attempts to inculcate 
within its own membership at least the 
principles of its organizing and dynamiz- 
ing ideology. Beyond these principles, 
moreover, it demands a faith in their 
consequences even when not understood 
or known, and it demands a rational 
assent to the whole system in so far as 
the whole system does come to be ration- 
ally apprehended. Thus an_ideologi- 
cally organized group possesses an appro- 


6 Cf. the remarks of Florian Znaniecki on the ad- 
vantage of “knowledge” as a weapon for gaining ad- 
herence or sympathetic neutrality in social struggles 
and on the need of “sages” to theorize for the 
ordinary people, who “are apt to commit silly 
‘errors’ of judgment which, instead of supporting 
their own side in the controversy, furnish arguments 
for the other side. Some intellectually superior and 
widely informed person must do the thinking for 
them, and their duty is then simply to imitate his 
thinking and assimilate its results as well as they 
can” (The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge |New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940], p. 71; the 
succeeding pages are also highly relevant to the pres- 
ent discussion). 
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priate ideology in the sense, in any case, 
of agroup demand. The group as organ- 
ized expects, requires, demands, that its 
members shall accept certain principles 
of belief and action rather than others, 
that they shall acknowledge one body 
of thought rather than another as the fit- 
ting or the correct or the true set of prop- 
ositions about the world and man and 
society (and perhaps the supernatural) 
and their interrelationships. And, in- 
deed, since membership in such an affilia- 
tional group is almost altogether a matter 
of voluntary choice (because the obliga- 
tory member would tend more frequently 
to disrupt than to consolidate and sustain 
the necessary discipline) and since, in no 
small measure, this choice is a ration- 
al choice,?’ many of the members de- 
liberately set out to acquire, and actu- 
ally do acquire, a considerable propor- 
tion of the ideology of the group.® In 


7 Fascism, because of its obscurantism, might 
appear to furnish an exception. Nevertheless, it does 
not provide any real exception, for our discussion 
concerns ideologies rather than systems of lies. 
Ideologies, in a strict sense, are sincere and serious 
attempts at explaining the world. Hoaxes, therefore, 
however gigantic, are not ideologies. It might be 
argued that even the fascist swindles become ideologi- 
cal in so far as they are truly believed; but we should 
have to question, in regard to such an argument, 
whether, after all, one can truly believe a fascist 
“ideology’’ or whether, on the contrary, one does not 
merely reiterate it under certain emotional stimuli 
and with a greater or lesser volume of noise. 


§ Membership in an ideologically organized group 
—and, particularly, in the Communist party—has 
affinities with both the concept of participative sub- 
mission and the concept of purposive submission as 
developed by Znaniecki (Social Actions [New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1936], pp. 231-79). On the 
one hand, the “agent” generally pursues a pur- 
pose of his own which he finds also pursued by the 
“social object,” and this mutuality of purpose is 
generally a precondition for his submission; but, on 
the other hand, the agent generally expects of—or 
certainly, at all events, receives from—the social 
object both a more perfect determination of the 
situation (see n. 6 above) and an assignment of his 
own proper function in the activity in which he 
participates. We might, perhaps, describe the phe- 
nomenon as a purposive submission to a participa- 
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any event, accepting the basic princi- 
ples, the members of the group regard a 
mastery of the whole ideological system 
as an ideal. They feel that their knowl- 
edge ought to be thorough and complete, 
for in that way lies the salvation both of 
the individual and of society. Even if 
they do not understand the farther 
reaches of their ideology, they will defend 
their ideology, they will fight for it, and 
they will die for it. Thus an ideology 
characterizes an ideologically organized 
group not merely as a demand on the 
group, not merely as a body of doctrine 
actually understooa, to a greater or 
lesser extent, by most of the group, but 
also as an ideal of the members of the 
group. The members of the group feel 
their ideology as perhaps their most 
precious group possession. And, when 
this feeling exists, there should be no 
doubt at all either of the fact of imputa- 
bility or of the objective consent to a 
specific imputation. 

The imputation of ideologies to socio- 
economic classes and the imputation of 
ideologies to affiliational groups of a 
particular kind may be contrasted, as 
we now see, in the following way: In the 
case of a socioeconomic class, an ideology 
can legitimately be imputed only in the 
sense of prevailing among what appears 
to be the majority of the members of the 
class. However, at least with nonruling 
classes, such imputations must prove 
rather difficult to make and scanty in 
number. In the case of ideologically 
organized groups, on the other hand, im- 
putation proceeds on the basis of the ac- 


tive collectivity. The applicability of this descrip- 
tion to an obscurantist movement we tend to doubt; 
here, to be sure, both participative and purposive 
submission exist, but they would seem to exist 
separately and in the pure forms analyzed by 
Znaniecki rather than in the integrated form which 
we find in an ideologically organized group. 
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knowledged ideal of the members as 
organized. And here imputation is rather 
easy. On the ground, then, that adher- 
ence to a specific ideology is one of the 
defining marks of an ideologically organ- 
ized group, it might be objected that 
imputation here becomes so easy as to 
lose significance: a given ideology does 
indeed characterize some certain affilia- 
tional group, but the characterization 
is obvious. With this important objec- 
tion, we must agree; and we shall pres- 
ently return to it in our concluding ob- 
servations. 

First, however, we must consider the 
problem presented by the frequent 
origination of ideologies in the mind of 
some particular individual. The defini- 
tion of ideology would presumably in- 
clude the notion of a group, rather than 
an individual, reference; and, definitions 
quite aside, it would patently be inade- 
quate, in many cases, to attribute ideas 
merely to the individual in whose mind 
they originate or from whom they receive 
new form and meaning. But for ideas 
which are not taken as somehow or other 
ideological, one rests content with a 
purely individual reference. What is it, 
therefore, that necessitates a group attri- 
bution for certain ideas, termed ideologi- 
cal, even when these ideas possess a dis- 
tinguishable origin in the mind of some 
individual? 

One might seek an easy answer in the 
fact that the mind of the individual him- 
self and hence his ideas originate in the 
processes of group interaction. But in 
this sense, obviously, a group origin must 
be affirmed of all ideas. Obviously, too, 
ideological ideas possess a group rele- 
vance of a further and more special kind 
than the group relevance possessed by 
ideas in general. Thus the easy answer 
will scarcely do. 

Now, it must be emphasized that we 


are here discussing not the expression 
but the origin of ideological ideas. An 
ideology may be expressed with perfect 
unconsciousness of any group relevance 
—both, that is, in innocence of any 
ulterior purport and in ignorance of any 
extrinsic import. In so far, however, as 
an ideology originates in a single mind 
rather than developing, all but im- 
perceptibly, in the slow culture of the 
mass mind, it seems true to say that 
there exists, at the origin of the ideology, 
a more or less explicit and more or less 
conscious reference to a particular group. 
Of course, the originative genius might 
occasionally err as to the group which he 
represents, and the fact of group refer- 
ence might itself be partially obscured by 
ideological factors. The chief exception, 
perhaps, would occur when the ideologist 
claims to defend the interests of a whole 
society or even of those individuals or 
groups against whose true interests his 
theories actually militate. One might 
take as an example those infant labor 
apologists of the early nineteenth century 
who claimed that infant labor was pre- 
eminently beneficial to the infants them- 
selves. However, we feel that in such 
instances the group relevance is gener- 
ally too palpable to require demonstra- 
tion. And in the main, in any case— 
above all, in the more sophisticated re- 
cent centuries—the individual origina- 
tion of ideologies does seem to involve a 
quite explicit and conscious group ref- 
erence. 

Early in our study of the problem of 
imputation we touched on the difficul- 
ties involved in the concept of ‘‘belonging 
to” a group: in various respects, such as 
birth, education, and socioeconomic sta- 
tus, a single individual may belong to 
different and even antagonistic groups.° 


9 “The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” op. cit., pp. 201 f. 
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But in the context of the conscious 
origination of ideology the concept of 
“belonging to” becomes rather irrele- 
vant. The important consideration is the 
group which the individual “represents” 
—and representation is, after all, by no 
means as automatic and unconscious a 
function as many who employ the con- 
cept appear to assume; representation 
is, on the contrary, an active function, 
and it is also a reciprocal function. To be 
sure, the groups to which a thinker be- 
longs in various of the many senses of 
“belonging to”’ will tend to retain an in- 
fluence over his thinking; but he will 
adapt these influences, in so far as 
possible, to his current representational 
function. And the group which a thinker 
“represents” is the group which he ac- 
tively identifies himself with, whose in- 
terests, whose aims, whose desires, whose 
ideals, perhaps even whose mode of 
life—in that form, at all events, which he 
conceives them to have—he attempts to 
make his own. For an ideology to be an 
ideology, however; for the ideas of an 
individual to be attributable to the 
group which he has identified himself 
with, for him truly to represent that 
group, still more is required: his leader- 
ship must be recognized by the group. 
For representation is, as we have said, 
reciprocal. And such group recognition 
provides the only decisive confirmation 
of the group relevance of the individu- 
al’s ideas."° 

1° On the relationship between the individual and 
the social context to which the individual belongs, 
C. Wright Mills has made an excellent statement 
from a point of view very close to that of the present 
writer. We venture, therefore, to quote at some 
length: “The thinker does not often play an im- 
mediate active role in large social strata or insti- 
tutional frames, and hence, does not build through 
direct action a generic pattern of habit and value 
which would constitute a selective detector of 
‘problems,’ a background of mind. Nevertheless, 


there are two other modes by which he may come to 
be influenced by such residues. He may intentional- 
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But here we must note again the dis- 
tinction between, on the one hand, the 
sociostructural group and, on the other 
hand, that affiliational group which is 
ideologically and organizationally con- 
stituted into an independent social 
force. It is through a confusion of these 
two distinct types of groups that an 
ideologist and his interpreters most 
easily mistake the group which that 
ideologist represents. That is, an ideolo- 
gist, with the assent of his interpreters, 
may claim and believe that he represents 
some sociostructural group when actu- 
ally, in any intelligible and nondis- 
putable sense, he represents only that 
self-consciously organized ideological 
group with which he has a deliberate 
affiliation. We do not mean to deny that 
at one and the same time an ideologist 
can represent both such an affiliational 
group and a sociostructural group; for 


ly identify himself with an ethos rooted in a struc- 
ture of social habits, thus vicariously participating 
in and articulating a particular social segment’s 
interests; or, if his thought is appreciatively diffused, 
members of his audience will possess mental char- 
acteristics built by direct social action. It is often 
through such audiences that a thinker is culturally 
claimed, because, when his doctrine and his further 
thought gravitate toward a responsive audience it 
means that he has responded (whether he is at first 
aware of it or not) to ‘problems’ defined by the 
activities and values of his audience. A reflective 
response to a social environment, assimilated by its 
members, is always related to the ‘needs’ of that 
particular environment. Defined operationally (ex- 
ternally and behaviorially) that environment is the 
largely unreflective behavior patterns of a specific 
set of groups, e.g., a class, or a set of institutions. 
Viewed internally, as a function or field of mind, we 
have contended for this environment’s influence on 
thought, because such specific fields of social be- 
havior develop and sustain organized sets of atti- 
tudes; when internalized, these constitute a thinker’s 
generalized other which functions as that with and 
against which he carries on his internal conversation. 
It is by virtue of this essentially social structure of 
mind that sociological factors influence the fixation 
not only of the evaluative but also of the intellectual’ 
(Language, Logic, and Culture,” American Socio- 
logical Review, IV, No. 5 [1939], 675 f.). 
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the greater part of a social class may, 
and sometimes does, recognize some 
afhliational group (and even some partic- 
ular individual within that group) as 
the ideological leader of that class. But 
in all such cases—and in any case—the 
final test as to who is representing whom 
must lie in the recognition of the pre- 
sumed leadership. And in most cases, 
we should say, however broad the rep- 
resentation claimed, it is actually the 
ideologically organized group and its 
periphery alone (among, at all events, 
nonruling classes) which recognizes the 
leadership of the ideologist; it is there- 
fore the ideologically organized group 
alone of which the ideologist can be a 
“representative”; and it is only such an 
afhliational group, in final consequence, 
to which in general the ideas of the 
ideologist can legitimately be imputed. 

This, then, is our solution to the prob- 
lem of imputation. It will hardly prove 
satisfactory, as we realize, to those 
who most diligently make imputations. 
And the reason therefor will be clear, if 
it is not obvious already, upon a brief 
summation of the bearing of our solution 
on the significance of the concept of im- 
putation. 

The problem of imputation is a prob- 
lem, not of fact, but of knowledge of 
fact. It is, hence, only from the stand- 
point of knowledge of fact that we 
restrict the validity of imputation, by 
and large, to the ideologically organized 
group. And in so far as one can discover 
facts justifying an imputation to a 
social class (except, of course, in the case 
of a ruling class or at a moment of 
deep social crisis) the imputation will 
be more an imputation of very broad and 
rather vague tendencies of response 
than an imputation of a coherent 
ideological system. These tendencies, 
moreover, can hardly be excogitated 


in the pure light of pure reason, as Max 
Scheler seems to have attempted to ex. 
cogitate the categorial forms which he 
imputed to the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat ;" it is only, on the contrary, 
by a concrete sociopsychological jp. 
vestigation that one can discover those 
divergent general categories which arise 
in different groups of men in consequence 
of their peculiar and proper activities, 
traditions, modes of living, etc. But. 
while admitting the probable validity of 
such broad categorial imputations, we 
must deny the validity of the imputation 
of a whole system of ideology to a par- 
ticular social class as distinguished from 
an ideologically organized group or an 
entire culture except, first, to a ruling 
class, whose very position of command 
allows of the inculcation of an ideology 
among its proper membership (as, in- 
deed, throughout its whole society), and, 
second, to a nonruling class in certain 
extraordinary situations of social crisis 
in which the majority of the class will 
accept the leadership, ideological as 
well as practical, of some affiliational 
group within that class. For otherwise 
we have not been able to find a defensible 
meaning, with reference to knowledge of 
fact, for the imputation of an entire 
ideological system to an entire social 
class. 

Our theory, as we have suggested, 
makes imputation somewhat less mean- 
ingful than it has usually appeared to 
thinkers who emphasize the social der- 
ivation of thought. For our theory 

™ Here, at all events, is a sample of Scheler’s 
excogitations: the thinking of the lower classes, he 
says, is mechanistic, realistic, materialistic, prag- 
matic, inductive, empirical, and oriented toward the 
future; while the thinking of the upper classes is, 
in precise antithesis, teleological, idealistic, spiritual- 
istic, intellectualistic, aprioristic, rationalistic, and 
oriented toward the past (Die Wissensformen und 
die Gesellschaft (Leipzig: Der Neue Geist Verlag, 
1926], pp. 204 f.). 
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grants the legitimacy of imputation 
mainly in reference to ideologically 
organized groups—and in reference to 
such groups, which possess self-con- 
scious ideologists and which acknowledge 
the leadership of these ideologists, there 
would exist very little disagreement on 
the score of imputation; for their ideolo- 
gies are, precisely, the ideologies of 
of their own ideologists. And as to the 
imputation of vague attitudes, the im- 
putation which, we have conceded, can 
legitimately be made to broad social 
classes—the student of 
thought has not been chiefly concerned 
with such imputations. It might be 
argued that imputation to ideologically 
organized groups or imputation of indef- 
initely determined predispositions is not 
at all what one means by imputation or 
that it does not at all accomplish what 
one wishes to accomplish through the 
practice of imputation. But in regard 
to the theoretical contention, to state 
our position once again, the scientific 
issue is not the issue of what one does 
mean by imputation: it is the issue of 
what, with reference to the known facts, 
one cam mean. And if one insists on 
meaning something disallowed by knowl- 
edge of fact, then one’s meaning is sub- 
jective and is, therefore, theoretically 
illegitimate. As to the second and prag- 


sociological 
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matic contention, it may indeed be 
relevant to the technology of prop- 
aganda, but it is not relevant to a 
scientific examination of the facts in- 
volved; if imputation will not accom- 
plish what one desires to accomplish, so 
much the worse for one’s desires. 

But we need not conclude pessimisti- 
cally. For the relationship of ideologi- 
cally organized groups to the larger and 
more amorphous groups in which they 
arise, in which they have their being, and 
on which they exert their influence—this 
relationship remains an important sub- 
ject for investigation. And especially 
important to cultural history is a study 
of the extent to which ideologies do 
partly arise from the vaguer and simpler 
categories of broadly specified minds 
and the study, also, of the reaction of 
developed ideologies upon the thinking 
of the masses. But all this constitutes 
a far more comprehensive and far more 
complex matter than “imputation.” 
The notion of imputation, indeed, per- 
haps obscures considerably more than 
it illuminates. For, by its peculiar 
emphasis, it substitutes a rather super- 
ficial problem of specious simplicity 
for the immensely more complicated 
problems which the work of criticism 
reveals. 


Los ANGELES 












HENRY DAVID THOREAU: TRANSCENDENTAL INDIVIDUALIST 


CHARLES A. MADISON 


ERHAPS no other major writer has 
Pierce himself so consciously 
and so effectively as Henry David 
Thoreau with the ever pressing problem 
of how one might earn a living and re- 
main free. Thisis understandable: pover- 
ty had abetted principle in accentuating 
his keen yearning for the full life. The son 
of an unsuccessful pencil-maker, he had 
early come face to face with the economic 
fact that most men could not provide for 
their daily needs without dissipating the 
better part of themselves. Concord born 
and bred, of a rebellious, reflective na- 
ture, an earnest admirer and later an in- 
timate friend of Emerson, he was readily 
influenced by the ideals of transcenden- 
talism which had become current during 
his adolescence. While still a student at 
Harvard he underwent a spiritual revo- 
lution after reading Emerson’s provoca- 
tive essay on “Nature.” “In the woods 
is perpetual youth,” he read. “Within 
these plantations of God, a decorum and 
sanctity reign, a perennial festival is 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he 
should tire of them in a thousand years. 
In the woods, we return to reason and 
faith.” After this exhilarating vision, 
college studies became even more barren 
and fatuous than before. He longed to 
become a guest at nature’s festival, to 
take to the woods rather than to follow 
his classmates into the beaten groove of 
custom. 

It was easier to dream than to do. 
When Thoreau graduated from Harvard 
College in 1837 he had to begin earning 
his living and became a teacher in the 
Concord public school. After a fortnight, 
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however, he decided to resign rather 
than submit to the school committee's 
insistence that he use corporeal punish- 
ment instead of moral suasion. For 
months thereafter he helped his father 
with his pencil-making. His difficulty in 
adjusting himself to the smug material. 
ism of his neighbors tended only to in- 
tensify his yearning for a life entirely 
different from theirs. 

“‘How shall I help myself?” he asked 
himself in his Journal the following year. 
His answer was, “By withdrawing into a 
garret, and associating with spiders and 
mice, determining to meet myself face to 
face sooner or later.” Meantime he 
visited Emerson at every opportunity 
and discussed with him matters of mutu- 
al interest. That the older and already 
famous man appreciated his new friend 
is evidenced by the following entry in 
his 1838 Journal: “I delight much in my 
young friend, who seems to have as free 
and erect a mind as any I have ever 
met.” It was at this time that Thoreau, 
following Emerson’s suggestion, began 
to keep a journal and to nurture the am- 
bition of becoming a writer. 

The need to support himself continued 
to press upon him, and in June, 1838, he 
joined his older brother John in organiz- 
ing a private school based on advanced 
pedagogical principles. They soon had 
all the pupils they could accommodate, 
and the school flourished until March, 
1841, when it was closed as a consequence 
of John’s illness. Thoreau was again at 
loose ends, outwardly as far as ever 
from his goal of self-sufficiency. He was 
determined, however, not to permit the 
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need to work to deprive him of adequate 
leisure. The next month he accepted 
Emerson’s invitation to live with him as 
a member of the family. He helped edit 
the Dial and did many of the chores 
about the house and garden. Much of 
the time he was able to enjoy the solitude 
of his hall bedroom or to saunter in the 
near-by woods. 

After two years of intellectual ripening 
his conscience began to chafe at the 
thought of his dependence upon another, 
even if that other were Emerson. He had 
just read the latter’s essay on “Self 
Reliance” —“‘It is only as a man puts off 
from himself all external support and 
stands alone that I see him to be strong 
and to prevail”—and he wanted to feel 
completely independent. Emerson there- 
upon arranged with his brother William, 
who lived in Staten Island, to employ 
the youth as a tutor for his son. The re- 
moval to New York was to give Thoreau 
the opportunity of finding a place for 
himself as a writer. The next six months 
he tried hard to market his essays 
and reviews. But the editors and pub- 
lishers he called upon gave him little en- 
couragement. Feeling lonely for the se- 
renity of the Concord woods, concluding 
in his disappointment that “the pigs in 
the street are the most respectable part 
of the population,” he decided to leave 
the indifferent metropolis and return to 
his beloved native haunts. 

As unable as he was unwilling to make 
his way in the large city, he now insisted 
on living his own life in his own way. 
During the years with Emerson and 
while in New York he had read widely 
and pondered deeply on the meaning of 
human existence. His inherent tendency 
to shun compromise, shy away from 
dogma and custom, and seek the truth 
behind the event had become a rebellious 
resolve to follow his own bent without 
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regard to the opinion of others. The de- 
cision was not made in haste. While 
still a Senior in college he wrote: ““The 
fear of displeasing the world ought not 
in the least to influence my actions. 
Were it otherwise, the principal avenue 
to Reform would be closed.” Several 
months later he asserted in his Com- 
mencement Speech that “the character- 
istic of our epoch is perfect freedom— 
freedom of thought and action.”’ During 
the years of groping he recorded in his 
Journal the thoughts which became step- 
pingstones to a mature philosophy of 
life. 

As to conforming outwardly, and living your 
own life inwardly, I have not a very high opin- 
ion of that course. 

If I were confined to a corner in a garret all 
my days, like a spider, the world would be just 
as large to me while I had my thoughts. 

Perhaps I am more than usually jealous of 
my freedom. I feel that my connections with 
and obligations to society are at present very 
slight and transient... .. If I should sell both 
my forenoons and afternoons to society, neglect- 
ing my peculiar calling, there would be nothing 
left worth living for. I trust that I shall never 
thus sell my birthright for a mess of pottage. 


On his return to Concord toward the 
end of 1843 he yielded himself complete- 
ly to the allure of the woods and fields 
and waters of the vicinity. To minimize 
his working time he stripped his needs 
to the bone. He began to wear corduroy 
clothes, eat simply and frugally, and 
deny himself the indulgences which 
cost money. Indeed, he soon pursued 
poverty as others do wealth. Material 
unincumbrance gave him what he de- 
sired most—leisure, peace of mind, free- 
dom. Reversing the biblical stricture, 
he labored one day a week and turned 
the other six into a prolonged Sabbath. 
For the next year and a half he worked 
at odd jobs, helped build his father’s 
house, and prepared for the experiment 
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that was to prove his ability to live as he 
pleased and to write immortal prose. 


I went to the woods because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of 
life, and see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover 
that I had not lived. I did not wish to live 
what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I 
wish to practise resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and 
suck out all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily 
and Spartan-like as to rout all that was not life, 
to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive 
life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then 
to get the whole and genuine meannness of it, 
and publish its meanness to the world; or if 
it were sublime, to know it by experience, and 
be able to give a true account of it in my next 
excursion. 


The foregoing celebrated passage from 
Walden suggests nothing quixotic or al- 
truistic in Thoreau’s experiment in soli- 
tude. He was neither running away from 
life nor improvising a new panacea. 
Even more than Emerson he showed 
only scorn for the reformers preoccupied 
with schemes for saving the world. Ex- 
treme individualist that he was, he re- 
fused to join Brook Farm with the as- 
sertion that he “‘would rather keep bach- 
elor’s hall in hell than go to board in 
heaven.” Nor could his effort to live 
a full life in the only way he found 
feasible be regarded as eccentric in a na- 
tion whose undaunted pioneers were in 
the midst of conquering a continental 
frontier. The simple truth is, in Dr. 
Canby’s apt formulation, “Henry had 
with economic forethought made Walden 
a laboratory where he could subsist with- 
out endowment or undue perspiration 
from time-consuming labor.”’ 

The details of Thoreau’s two years and 
two months of solitary life at Walden 
Pond are to be found in the book which 
spread his fame to the ends of the earth. 
Possessed of good manual skill, he built 


himself a substantial hut for twenty. 
eight dollars and lived in it at an average 
cost of twenty-seven cents per week, He 
enjoyed living alone, a mile from the 
nearest neighbor, in the teeming trap. 
quillity of field and forest and fresh. 
water life. ‘I thrive best on solitude,” he 
told his Journal. ‘My fairies invariably 
take to flight when a man appears upon 
the scene.’’ Time, to him the most pre- 
cious of man’s possessions, was all his 
own, and he luxuriated in this leisure to 
the utmost. He read stimulating books 
wrote much, and pondered even more. 
studied nature with assiduous atten. 
tiveness, visited the village and received 
visitors at his hut. In his own estimation 
the experiment was entirely successful: 
he had quarried the essence of life and 
had found it truly sublime. 

Thoreau came to Walden Pond a prob- 
ing and perturbed youth; he left it a man 
profoundly aware of the working of both 
nature and the mind. The Concord 
townsmen still regarded him as queer, 
“a Harvard graduate turned loafer and 
handyman.” But Emerson and Chan- 
ning and Alcott, who had visited him and 
read his writings, greatly respected the 
wildwood freshness of his acute intellect. 
While at the Pond, Thoreau had com- 
pleted A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers—an account of the ex- 
cursion he and his brother John had tak- 
en in 1839 and replete with reflections 
and nature lore of a poetic youth in 
search of his soul. He had also written 
the greater part of Walden and many 
pages of his Journal. By the time he 
left the hut he had developed a prose 
style that centered in the epigrammatic 
sentence and sparkled with the luster of 
philosophical gusto. The interval also 
served to clarify his views on economics, 
which, particularly in Walden, were to 
become the most eloquent, if unavailing, 
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protest against materialistic domination 
ever uttered by an American. 

Having demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction that man can live on very little 
and be the happier for it, Thoreau spoke 
out firmly and frequently for the simple 
life. He abhorred the greediness of men, 
their zeal to accumulate wealth, their 
slavish devotion to things. It was pain- 
fully apparent to him, and he tried to 
impress this truth upon others, that the 
processes of enrichment “almost without 
exception lead downward.” It hurt him 
to think of human beings spending most 
of their waking hours on tasks which 
tended to brutalize them. In his Journal 
and in his famous essay, “Life without 
Principle,”’ he wrote scathingly of busi- 
nessmen and others who valued money 
above everything else and profaned 
their minds in the unscrupulous pursuit 
of it. He maintained caustically that 
“most are engaged in business the great- 
er part of their lives, because the soul 
abhors a vacuum, and they have not 
discovered any continuous employment 
for man’s nobler faculties.”” The rush 
to acquire California’s new-found gold 
struck him as a fine example of the 
negation of human striving. “I know of 
no more startling development of the 
immorality of trade, and all the common 
modes of getting a living..... It is not 
enough to tell me you worked hard to 
get your gold. So does the Devil work 
hard.” 

Thoreau had proved to his own sat- 
isfaction that no man needed to be a 
slave to his work. It was his firm belief, 
indeed, that ‘‘a man had better starve at 
once than lose his innocence in the proc- 
ess of getting his bread.” Yet he knew 
that most men lacked his love of inde- 
pendence; that the urge to live recon- 
ciled them to slavery from dawn to twi- 
light in order to keep body and soul to- 
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gether. Against this reprehensible yet 
increasing dehumanization he directed 
his keenest shafts. “Even if we grant 
that the American has freed himself 
from a political tyrant, he is still the 
slave of an economic and moral tyrant.” 
He particularly regretted the spread of 
industrialism and the plight of the work- 
ers in the mills and factories. “It is re- 
markable,” he wrote, “that there is 
little or nothing to be remembered writ- 
ten on the subject of getting a living; 
how to make getting a living not merely 
honest and honorable, but altogether 
inviting and glorious; for if getting a liv- 
ing is not so, then living is not.” 

Again and again he returned to his 
attack upon those who were forfeiting 
their souls in the mad scramble for ma- 
terial possessions. Wealth, he argued, 
was truly impoverishing because it en- 
slaved one to things. Genuine wealth 
was not possession but enjoyment. “It 
is the greatest of all advantages to 
enjoy no advantage at all. I find it in- 
variably true, the poorer I am, the richer 
POM 54: I am reminded often that if 
I had bestowed on me the wealth of 
Croesus, my aims must still be the same, 
and my means essentially the same.” 
Not luxury, but the edification of the 
spirit was man’s greatest good. It was 
far better to forego physical comfort 
than the pleasures afforded by nature 
and the nobler faculties. “The most 
glorious fact in our experience,” he 
wrote in A Week, “is not anything we 
have done or may hope to do, but a tran- 
sient thought, a vision, or dream, which 
we have had. I would give all the wealth 
of the world, and all the deeds of all the 
heroes, for one true vision.” 


In his quest for economic freedom 
Thoreau developed a profound antago- 
nism to all authoritarianism. He was not 
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alone, of course, in placing the individual 
above the state. The pioneering spirit 
was of necessity individualistic: the 
early settlers had to shift for themselves 
willy-nilly, and many of those who sub- 
sequently established their claims on the 
frontier did so to avoid the restraints of 
an organized society. The followers of 
Jefferson favored their leader’s assump- 
tion that that government was best which 
governed least. Closer home were Aboli- 
tionists like Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips, who repudiated the federal and 
state governments as well as the Con- 
stitution for condoning the existence of 
slavery. Thoreau, however,exceeded even 
the latter in the extremity of his stand 
against political power. In “Civil Dis- 
obedience” and in various of his later 
writings he propounded his opposition 
to the state with such forceful eloquence 
that like-minded men the world over 
have acclaimed him as their spokesman 
ever since. 

It was inevitable for Thoreau to gravi- 
tate toward the principles of philosophi- 
cal anarchism. He was, according to 
Emerson, “a born protestant 
interrogated every custom and wished 
to settle all his practice on an ideal foun- 
dation.” This impulsion to follow a 
course of action that squared with his 
transcendental precepts could not but 
accentuate his natural individualism. 
Emerson’s conspicuous practitioner of 
self-reliance, he found himself again and 
again rebelling against the claims and 
conventions of society. Asking little, he 
wanted to give even less. To him institu- 
tions were mostly ‘‘the will of the dead”’ 
to oppress the living; he would neither 
respect them nor accept any part of 
them unless they passed his test of rel- 
evancy. Nor did he dread standing 
alone and apart. He recorded in his 
Journal: 


To some men their relation to mankind js gl] 

important. I feel myself not so vitally related 
to my fellow-men. I impinge on them but by 
a point on one side. It is not a Siamese-twin 
ligature that binds me to them. It is unsafe to 
defer so much to mankind and the opinions of 
society, for these are always, and without 
exception, heathenish and barbarous, seen from 
the heights of philosophy. 
Not that he disdained to descend 
from these heights in his relations with 
his neighbors; only he felt no need 
of their fellowship, and he resented any 
constraint put on him by either an indi- 
vidual or the state. 

So long as he was left alone he was 
perfectly willing to remain a passive 
rebel. His civil disobedience was pre- 
cipitated in 1846 by the demand of a 
poll tax which he believed was to fur- 
ther the proslavery war with Mexico. 
He did not object to paying taxes as 
such, and he was not in arrears with his 
highway tax; but as a strong opponent 
of slavery he would do nothing that fa- 
vored that iniquitous institution. When 
he came into town one day to have a 
shoe mended he was put in jail and kept 
there overnight. The next morning his 
mortified family paid the tax without his 
knowledge and he was released. 

“Civil Disobedience” grew out of his 
reflections upon his imprisonment. On 
leaving the town jail he felt the darts of 
antagonism—as if he were of a distinct 
race. Certain he was right, he regarded 
those who disapproved of his act of de- 
fiance as slaves to their prejudices and 
superstitions; for he believed that he 
could not as a free man have done other- 
wise. Basing his stand on the transcen- 
dental esteem of the individual, he 
reasoned that he and not the state was 
the best judge of right and wrong. Thus 
he had refused to pay church tithes and 
to attend religious services because he 
had a low opinion of the organized 
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church. Again, since he preferred pov- 
erty and freedom te comfort and eco- 
nomic subjection, he insisted on living 
his own life in his own way. He refused 
to vote because he regarded the ballot as 
a feeble political instrument: by voting 
for the available candidates one merely 
furthered the work of the demagogues. 
Nor would he submit to the will of the 
majority in matters of principle, since 
he saw “but little virtue in the action of 
the masses of men.”’ And, while he did 
not advocate fighting wrong, he certainly 
would not support wrong by his ac- 
quiescence. To pay the poll tax was to 
his mind equivalent to abetting the pro- 
slavery government in furthering the 
egregious evil. This he would not do. 
The next step was civil disobedience. 

I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the 
State, to withdraw and stand aloof from it effec- 
a In fact, I quietly declare war with 
the State, after my fashion, though I will still 
make what use and get what advantage of her 
I can, as is usual in such cases. 


Always the practical Yankee, he saw no 
reason for not accepting the benefits of 
government without submitting to its 
ignoble demands. 

He did not, however, shirk the con- 
sequences of his action. If governmental 
iniquity, he asserted, “is of such a na- 
ture that it requires you to be the agent 
of injustice to another, then, I say, 
break the law..... Law never made 
men a whit more just, and, by means of 
their respect for it, even the well-dis- 
posed are daily made the agents of in- 
justice.” He therefore submitted to in- 
carceration rather than help strengthen 
slavery; cherishing his liberty as he did, 
he knew he would feel freer in jail with 
a clear conscience than at large at the 
price of perpetrating a wrong. This in- 
sistence on acting from principle was at 
the root of his ethics and motivated his 
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entire behavior. Nor was he unaware of 
his radicalism. 

Action from principle, the perception and 
performance of right, changes things and rela- 
tions; it is essentially revolutionary, and does 
not consist wholly with anything which was. 
It not only divides states and churches, it 
divides families; ay, it divides the individual, 
separating the diabolical in him from the 
divine. 


It was his firm belief, moreover, 
following logically from his _tran- 
scendental view of society, that if 
enough men who were opposed to in- 
justice resisted passively, the govern- 
ment would soon be driven to capitula- 
tion. Such action on the part of a res- 
olute minority would lead to a “blood- 
less revolution.” “If the alternative is 
to keep all just men in prison, or to give 
up war and slavery, the State will not 
hesitate which to choose.” 

Along with Godwin, Emerson, and 
the extreme Abolitionists, Thoreau was 
not concerned with the fate of society 
subsequent to the collapse of govern- 
ment. He did not conceive of the state 
in the abstract; to him it was the power 
of government used by politicians for 
ends which were usually deplorable. 
Since its power was derived from in- 
dividuals originally, their rights were of 
necessity superior to those conceded to 
the state. Man was not born to be 
forced; his first duty was to his con- 
science. If the state attempted to ride 
roughshod over the rights of its citizens, 
the latter must resist this breach of com- 
pact with all the force of uncompromis- 
ing principle. The sooner the oppressive 
state was shorn of its power, the better. 
“Government,” he asserted, “‘is at best 
an expedient; but most governments are 
usually, and all governments are some- 
times, inexpedient.”’ 

Not that Thoreau was opposed to the 

















































state as such. He knew that so long as 
men were subject to greed and passion 
they needed policing by public author- 
ity. What he objected to was the arro- 
gation of power by the state to the det- 
riment of its citizens. In his view this 
censure applied as much to the weak, 
liberal government under which he 
lived as to the most oppressive tyranny: 
their respective clashes with the up- 
right individual differed in degree rather 
than in kind. From this standpoint 
“that government is best which governs 
not at all.”’ Since such an ideal condition 
was not yet possible, he outlined the 
ideal state as he conceived it: 

There will never be a really free and en- 
lightened State until the State comes to 
recognize the individual as a higher and inde- 
pendent power, from which all its own power 
and authority are derived, and treats him ac- 
cordingly. I please myself with imagining a 
State at least which can afford to be just to all 
men, and to treat the individual with respect 
as a neighbor; which even would not think it 
inconsistent with its own repose if a few were to 
live aloof from it, not meddling with it, nor 
embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of 
neighbors and fellow-men. A State which bore 
this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as 
fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a 
still more perfect and glorious State, which also 
I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 


“Civil Disobedience” was written 
primarily to vindicate the ethical prin- 
ciples which led to its author’s imprison- 
ment. It is a vigorous essay, full of the 
sap of strong feeling, bristling with 
pointed epigrams and lofty rebellious- 
ness. Nevertheless, it was a_ self-con- 
scious performance: his indignation was 
simulated; his philosophy of idealistic 
anarchism was an exercise in moral con- 
templation. Nor was it a work of 
originality, the basic ideas having had 
political currency for nearly a century; 
it merely contained his considered re- 
action to a situation forced upon him 
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against his will. That the essay should 
have become the classic statement of 
the ever present conflict between the 
individual and the state is an eloquent 
tribute to the great rhetorical effective. 
ness of Thoreau’s style. 

It should be stressed that the proy- 
ocation in this instance was personal 
and relatively unimportant. A night in 
jail served Thoreau as an opportune 
springboard; being the man he was, he 
was bound to give expression to his 
anti-authoritarian views sooner or later, 
He therefore minimized the prison in- 
cident and dwelt mainly on the phil- 
osophical aspects of the problem. Yet 
as a thorough individualist he shied away 
from the implications of practical reform. 
He had a very poor opinion of both so- 
ciety and its institutions and preferred 
to live the hermit rather than try to lift 
men to his own lofty level. He had him- 
self in mind when he wrote: “The true 
poet will ever live aloof from society, 
wild to it, as the finest singer is the wood 
thrush, a forest bird.”” The turmoil and 
turpitude of the market place was not 
for him. “‘What is called politics,” he 
was to write in “Life without Prin- 
ciple,” “is comparatively so superficial 
and inhuman, that, practically, I have 
never fairly recognized that it concerns 
me at all.”’ 


It was easy enough for Thoreau to 
keep aloof from the fussy reform move- 
ments such as temperance and women’s 
rights, since they seemed to him of little 
consequence in a society suffering from 
economic and moral slavery. “The wis- 
est man preaches no doctrine” was his 
motto. Nor was he much interested in 
abolition so long as it remained on the 
level of virtuous talk. It was simply not 
in his philosophy to crusade for the 
betterment of mankind. Moreover, from 
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owners in his own state were no less 


guilty of human subjugation than the 
cotton planters of South Carolina. If he 
were to devote himself to fighting in- 
iquity and oppression wherever he came 
upon it, he would have no time to live 
his own life. “It is not a man’s duty, asa 
matter of course,” he argued in “Civil 
Disobedience,”’ ‘‘to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enor- 
mous wrong; he may still properly have 
other concerns to engage him.””’ Among 
these concerns were excursions to Cape 
Cod, the Maine woods, Canada, nature 
studies in the vicinity of his beloved Con- 
cord, and, above all, the writing, with 
scrupulous stylistic care, of the volumes 
which were to place his name alongside 
of Emerson’s. 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850, which brought slavery to his 
very door, suddenly wrenched him from 
his aloofness and thrust him into the 
thick of the market place. In the past he 
had more than once helped his family 
shelter runaway slaves. The new law, 
however, not only made such succor a 
criminal act but also directed him, as a 
citizen, to assist public officials in track- 
ing down the poor fugitive Negroes. That 
was too much. His conscience gave him 
no peace. In his Journal his excited in- 
dignation filled page after page. When 
Thomas Sims was taken in Boston and 
returned to his one-time owner, Thoreau 
felt as if he himself had, by virtue of his 
passivity, participated in the crime 
against the innocent victim. Were he in 
the Massachusetts capital, he would 
most likely have opposed the slave- 
catchers with more than words of wrath. 
As it was, his saunterings became even 
more solitary, and his assiduous study of 
nature appeared almost a flight from 
reality. 
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Three years later the arrest and de- 
portation of Anthony Burns shocked 
Thoreau into action. As a man of strict 
principle—and he was then writing “Life 
without Principle’’—he could no longer 
ignore the ignoble behavior of his native 
state. ‘“‘Who can be serene in a country 
where both the rulers and the ruled are 
without principle? The remembrance of 
my country spoils my walks. My 
thoughts are murder to the State, and 
involuntarily go plotting against her.” 
On July 4, 1854, he left his seclusion and 
delivered a philippic that exploded in the 
face of proud Boston Brahmins. The 
address, “Slavery in Massachusetts,” 
was made at Framingham before an 
enthusiastic Abolitionist audience. It 
said little of Negro slavery and less of 
the South. Instead it dwelt on the moral 
laxity of the North, the degrading in- 
fluences of the city, the venality of the 
press and the courts, and the general 
evasive loyalty to the letter of the Con- 
stitution. 

What perturbed Thoreau most deeply 
was the subservience of his native state 
to a federal government bent on pre- 
serving slavery. The politicians had in- 
deed degraded it to ‘‘a drab of State, a 
cloth-o’-silver slut.’”’ Such a state was 
undermining the moral integrity of its 
citizens, endangering the liberties gained 
with the blood of their grandfathers in 
1776. “I want my countrymen to con- 
sider that whatever the human law may 
be, neither an individual nor a nation 
can ever commit the least act of in- 
justice against the obscurest individual 
without having to pay the penalty for 
it.”” In returning Anthony Burns to his 
former master, Massachusetts was not 
merely depriving a poor innocent Negro 
of his freedom but was making mock of 
the political principles upon which it 
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was founded. Of such a state he could 
not be a citizen. 

I have lived for the last month—and I think 
every man in Massachusetts capable of the 
sentiment of patriotism must have had a simi- 
lar experience—with the sense of having suffered 
a vast and indefinite loss. I did not know at 
first what ailed me. At last it occurred to me 
that what I have lost was a country. 


If Americans were again to live as free 
men they must fight to regain the Revo- 
lutionary inheritance which they had 
foolishly tossed away. 

More than William H. Seward or any 
of the other exponents of the “higher- 
law” doctrine Thoreau affirmed the su- 
premacy of conscience, and his uncom- 
promising idealism imbued his words 
with enduring immediacy. The mis- 
treatment of Anthony Burns having 
given fresh evidence of the egregious 
nature of the Fugitive Slave Act, he 
appealed to the citizens of Massachu- 
setts to disavow their blind allegiance to 
man-made law, to stop quibbling as to 
the legality of slavery under the Con- 
stitution, and to heed the inner voice of 
conscience. 

The question is, not whether you or your 
grandfather, seventy years ago, did not enter 
into an agreement to serve the Devil, and that 
service is not accordingly now due, but whether 
you will not now, for once and at last, serve 
God,—in spite of your own past recreancy, 
or that of your ancestors,—by obeying that 
eternal and only just CONSTITUTION, which He, 
and not any Jefferson or Adams, has written 
in your being. 


If the government insisted on forcing 
the demoralizing proslavery law upon 
its citizens, resistance was the only 
remedy. With a keen sarcasm that cut 
to the roots he urged his auditors to 
trample the law as one did a snake. 

This law rises not to the level of the head or 


the reason; its natural habitat is the dirt. It 
was born and bred, and has its life, only in the 
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dust and mire, on a level with the feet; and he 
who walks with freedom, and does not with 
Hindoo mercy avoid treading on every venom. 
ous reptile, will inevitably tread on it, and 
trample it under foot,—and Webster, jt; 
maker, like the dirt-bug and its ball. 


His final injunction was that this 
country needed men, “not of policy, but 
of probity,” men who will obey the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. “The 
law will never make men free,” he jp. 
sisted; “it is men who have got to make 
the law free.” If the federal government 
persisted in its promotion of slavery, jt 
was up to Massachusetts to leave the 
Union; otherwise it was incumbent upon 
its citizens to refuse allegiance to the 
state “as long as she hesitates to do her 
duty.” 


Thoreau’s transcendental individual- 
ism attained a dramatic climax in his de- 
fense of John Brown. Five years earlier, 
having delivered his indictment of Mas- 
sachusetts and thereby having cleared 
his conscience of its civic vexations, he 
had gone back to his woods to experience 
the peace of soul which no man could 
give him. Season after season he ob- 
served the miracle of nature with joyous 
gratitude. His Journal recorded the 
minute details of his studies and dis- 
coveries, of his sensitive reactions and re- 
flections—all in a microcosm little no- 
ticed by his townsmen. The renown that 
came to him after the publication of 
Walden had no effect upon his social 
status; to most Americans he remained 
“the hermit of Concord.’”’ Yet he at no 
time turned his mind from the events 
which were rapidly shaping the future. 
When John Brown, the hero of Osawat- 
omie, visited Concord in 1857 to collect 
funds for his antislavery enterprises, 
Thoreau contributed his mite. He was 
strongly impressed with the man’s flinty 
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character and firm idealism. When 
Brown again lectured in Concord two 
years later, shortly before leaving for 
Virginia, Thoreau was once more pres- 
ent and rejoiced to find the old Aboli- 
tionist so determined in his righteous 
resolve. Here at last was the ideal man 
of action. 

The following October came the 
electrifying news of John Brown’s attack 
at Harper’s Ferry. The first general 
reaction was charged with dismay and 
indignation. Men of national promi- 
nence everywhere vied with one another 
in their denunciation of the wounded 
prisoner. Even the Abolitionists were 
shocked by the folly of the raid and were 
quick to disassociate themselves from it. 
Not so Thoreau. He readily perceived 
the heroic stature of the man and ex- 
ulted to find himself his contemporary. 
For several days and nights he filled his 
Journal with his excited thoughts on the 
singular event. Then, disregarding the 
active antagonism of his townsmen, he 
organized a meeting in the vestry of a 
church and delivered his defense of John 
Brown. According to the Liberator, “he 
spoke with real enthusiasm for an hour 
and a half. A very large audience 
listened to this lecture, crowding the hall 
half an hour before the time of its 
commencement, and giving hearty ap- 
plause to some of the most energetic ex- 
pressions of the speaker.” 

“A Plea for Captain John Brown” was 
not made in an efiort to save the life of 
the condemned raider. “I plead not for 
his life, but for his character—his im- 
mortal life.” It was a warm and forth- 
right defense of the principles which 
Thoreau had been asserting all his 
adult life and for which John Brown was 
about to be hanged. There was this dif- 
ference, however. The author of “Civil 
Disobedience,”’ faced with a new and 
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desperate situation, had come to realize 
that passive resistance was not enough. 
When a state trampled on human rights 
and individual integrity—and these ab- 
stract virtues assumed the guise of a 
human being in danger of his life— 
violent rebellion was the only effective 
method of resistance. And he was as 
ready philosophically, as John Brown 
was actually, to face the expected con- 
sequences. “I do not wish to kill or be 
killed,” he wrote during the trial in 
Virginia, “but I can foresee circum- 
stances in which both of these things 
would be by me unavoidable. In ex- 
tremities I would even be killed.” 

A man of the garret and the woods, he 
admired all the more the fanatic ideal- 
ist who was also a daring and dangerous 
man of action. He thought no other 
American could measure up to John 
Brown’s noble stature; indeed, he was 
“firmer and higher principled” than the 
best of the men of 1776. Only a Crom- 
well might be regarded as his peer. 

He was a superior man. He did not value 
his bodily life in comparison with ideal things. 
He did not recognize unjust human laws, but 
resisted them as he was bid. For once we are 
lifted out of our trivialities and dust of politics 
into the region of truth and manhood. No man 
in America has ever stood up so persistently 
and effectively for the dignity of human na- 
ture, knowing himself for a man, and the equal 
of any and all governments. In that sense he 
was the most American of us all. 


One need only think of this rock-hewn old 
man with his six sons and few devoted 
followers dedicating themselves to a 
task that meant certain death “without 
expecting any reward but good con- 
science,” to understand why Thoreau 
called their attack upon a government 
arsenal “‘a sublime spectacle.” 

In his plea for John Brown he lashed 
out against the state with all his intel- 
lectual might. “The only government 
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that I recognize,—and it matters not how 
few are at the head of it, or how small its 
army,—is that power which establishes 
justice in the land, and not that which 
establishes injustice.”” He pointed out 
that Brown’s body was of little worth, 
but in snuffing out its life the govern- 
ment was making the gallows glorious as 
the cross. “You who pretend to care for 
Christ crucified, consider what you are 
about to do to him who offered himself 
to be the savior of four million men.” So 
deeply agitated was he by John Brown’s 
sublime daring against the full might of 
an oppressive state that he readily pre- 
dicted the triumph of righteousness. 
“When a government takes the life of a 
man without the consent of his conscience, 
it is an audacious government, and is 
taking a step towards its own dissolu- 
tion.” Right and justice, he asserted, 
will prevail long after the mightiest of 
governments have long passed into 
oblivion. 

Thoreau was the first to speak in 
praise of the condemned Abolitionist, 
the first to recognize and to extol his sin- 
gular spiritual drive. As the days passed 
and as the prisoner’s saintly behavior 
and sagacious letters became front-page 
news, more and more persons were im- 
pressed with his peculiar greatness. 
Their appeals for clemency notwith- 
standing, however, John Brown was 
hanged early on December second. For 
months thereafter Thoreau found no 
peace. The death of his hero so per- 
turbed his mind as to alter his outlook on 
life. The woods lost their appeal; soli- 
tude ceased to attract him. “I was so 
absorbed in him as to be surprised when- 
ever I detected the routine of the natural 
world surviving still, or met persons go- 
ing about their affairs indifferent.” 
While in this disconcerted state—and 








the oncoming “bronchitis” did not help 
his disposition—he paid little heed to the 
surging passions which Brown's death 
had helped to swell into an irresistible 
tide. The election of Abraham Lincolp 
and the outbreak of the Civil War— 
good omens that they were—roused jn 
him not a fraction of the enthusiasm 
generated in his heart by the raid at 
Harper’s Ferry. His hero had acted from 
strict principle; the country at war was 
a maelstrom of prejudice and ‘“‘fire-eat- 
ing.” 

On July 4, 1860, Thoreau came to 
North Elba to lecture before the martyr’s 
family and neighbors. In “The Last 
Days of John Brown” he related the 
now familiar events with simple and sin- 
cere admiration and argued cogently for 
the natural novility of the man’s spirit. 
Other Abolitionists, he pointed out, had 
been hanged in the South without dis- 
turbing the peace of the nation; in 
Brown's case the revolution of opinion 
came not after the lapse of years but 
within a few days. This extraordinary 
phenomenon testified not only to his ex- 
ceptional firmness of principle but also tc 
the innate morality of the people; in 
learning from him the possibility of liv- 
ing and dying for an ideal they were lifted 
to a nobler level. ‘“‘When a noble deed is 
done, who is likely to appreciate it? 
They who are noble themselves. I was 
not surprised that certain of my neigh- 
bors spoke of John Brown as an ordinary 
felon, for who are they? They have 
either much flesh, or much office, o1 
much coarseness of some kind.’ And, 
although the state took the life of him 
who “appeared the greatest and best in 
it,” the very sacrifice served to fire men’s 
conscience. That was John Brown’s con- 
tribution to mankind and it had gained 
him immortality. 
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Less than two years later, after con- 
siderable illness, Thoreau himself was 
counted among the immortals. 


It would be unfair, if not futile, to 
evaluate Thoreau’s social philosophy by 
contemporary standards. He was pe- 
culiarly the product of an America at the 
beginning of its industrial growing pains. 
One need only consider how gratuitous 
his accentuated individualism would 
have appeared to the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and how un- 
realistic it strikes us now in the grief of a 
total war, to realize that it could 
have flourished only during the early 
laissez faire era of inchoate capitalism. 
Thoreau was indeed the last great Amer- 
ican exponent of the Rousseauistic doc- 
trine of the natural rights of man. It was 
just because he could foresee the final 
subjugation of the individual by the 
Leviathan state that he spoke out 
against it with such uncompromising 
idealism. Yet even now, for all the im- 
practicality of his anarchistic principles 
in our authoritarian world, there is an 
essential appeal in his philosophy which 
endears him to all freedom-loving peo- 
ples. 

Thoreau’s nonconformity was com- 
pounded of Emerson’s principle of self- 
reliance, the teachings of Hindu scrip- 
ture, the frontier’s necessitous individ- 
ualism. Like so many of his contempo- 
raries, he grew up questioning the mores 
and manners of his generation; unlike 
them, however, he was, in Emerson’s 
phrasing, “stubborn and implacable” 
in his adherence to his principles. He 
found life beautiful, reflection exhilarat- 
ing, and he wanted nothing more. When 
he found that earning a living left no 
time for life, he rebelled. He scorned as 
monstrous the gospel of work which was 
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part of the Puritan way of life and which 
was eagerly propagated by an emerging 
industrialism. Wealth he regarded as an 
incubus that corrupted the body and de- 
graded the soul. A Yankee hedonist, he 
argued that man’s goal was enjoyment, 
not property. The success of his experi- 
ment at Walden Pond validated his 
transcendental economics. Nor is it fair 
to maintain that he was able to live on 
six weeks’ work a year because he had 
the assistance of Emerson and his family. 
The fact is that the account with his 
mother was kept to the half-penny and 
that the service he rendered the Emerson 
household easily balanced the cost of his 
room and board and the rent on the lot 
at Walden. So far as he was concerned, 
it was merely a matter of preferring per- 
sonal leisure to physical comfort, spirit- 
ual ease to social approval; and no man 
had a greater right to such a decision. 
The residual significance of this pref- 
erence lies rather in his thoroughgoing 
criticism of a materialistic society which 
made such a choice necessary, and this 
criticism is as relevant now as it was in 
his day. 

Solitude and soul-searching nurtured 
an acutely critical opinion of society. It 
pained him to see men ignore or degrade 
the values which alone made life mean- 
ingful. A strong believer in the principles 
of Sam Adams and Jefferson and Tom 
Paine, he resented the curbs placed upon 
the rights of the individual, the increas- 
ing arrogation of power by the govern- 
ment. More and more he saw the United 
States changing from the agricultural, 
politically weak state of his childhood to 
the slave-ridden, compromising govern- 
ment of Webster and Calhoun—with the 
industrial vanguard in the East threaten- 
ing ominously to transform the country 
into a huge mechanized mill—and his 
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sharp protest became a desperate last 
cry against the inevitable. His rejection 
of the state was in effect a refusal to sub- 
mit to “the freedom of the prison-yard.”’ 
In possession of greater literary power 
and firmer principles than the other dis- 
sidents of his day, he championed the 
rights of the individual with such per- 
suasive eloquence that his “Civil Dis- 
obedience”’ became the classic expression 
of philosophical anarchism. 

Thoreau’s indictment of the state was 
obviously the hyperbole of the advocate. 
If the emasculated state he favored were 
actually installed, it would soon lead to a 
condition of anarchy. And he did not 
approve of license. ‘““To speak practi- 
cally and as a citizen, unlike those who 
call themselves no government men, I 
ask for, not at once no government, but 
at once a better government.”’ While it 
was his belief that the ideal society 
needed no government—and in this he 
was the philosophical anarchist—he was 
too wise ever to expect perfection. In 
denouncing the state he aimed not at its 
destruction but at its improvement: he 
magnified the rights of the individual in 
the hope of assuring him the freedom to 
which he was entitled. And if his anar- 
chistic direction leads to a blind alley, 
his bold method of moral resistance is 
still pertinent. 

The passage and enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Act drove Thoreau into 
the reformers’ camp. His antipathy to 
politicians who preferred palliatives to 
principles having burst into trenchant 
wrath, he delivered himself of an invec- 
tive which put the issue of slavery where 
it belonged: upon the conscience of those 
who adhered submissively to the letter 
of the Constitution. With the issue being 
not abstract right but the freedom of in- 
nocent men, he insisted that justice was 


above man-made law, that liberty was 
superior to property. 

Having had his say, he returned to his 
sauntering and to his Journal. His out- 
burst was provoked not so much by the 
capture of a few slaves as by the moral 
lassitude which made such an event 
possible. He wanted the men of Mas- 
sachusetts to be worthy of their inherit- 
ance. “O for a man who is a man, and, 
as my neighbor says, has a bone in his 
back which you cannot pass your hand 
through.” Even Emerson seemed to him 
not firm enough. Then came John 
Brown’s dramatic raid, and Thoreau at 
last had his hero. He did not know, of 
course, of Brown’s gory action at Potta- 
watomie; but it is doubtful if the killing 
of several proslavery men would have 
tarnished for him the old fanatic’s 
luster. For Thoreau prized not the act 
but the principle motivating it, and in 
his estimation no other of his contempo- 
raries acted so purely from principle. 
While other Abolitionists merely ranted, 
Brown had the great courage to precipi- 
tate action; and in giving his life for an 
ideal he destroyed the roots of slavery. 
It was soon obvious that Thoreau was 
nearer the truth in his judgment of the 
condemned raider than the leading 
preachers and politicians who had vili- 
fied him. And “the hermit of Concord” 
was gratified to learn before his death in 
1862 that the soldiers of the North were 
marching to battle with the name of 
John Brown on their lips. 

Henry David Thoreau excelled as a 
writer of trenchant prose and as a poet 
of nature. But it is as the eloquent 
spokesman of noble principles and the 
superiority of conscience that he is best 
remembered the world over. Many of 
his admirers, influenced by the estimates 
of his two most distinguished disciples, 
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Tolstoy and Gandhi, have thought of 
him primarily as the outstanding practi- 
tioner of passive resistance. He was far 
more than that. His attitude toward the 
state remained negative and inactive so 
long as it left him in peace. But, when 
it began to hound fugitive slaves and 
thereby troubled his conscience, he at 
once became aggressive in his attack 
against it. Later he openly rebelled 
against the government in his defense of 
John Brown. He was ready to “kill or be 
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killed” in behalf of his ideals. Were he 
living now, he would not merely fast or 
seclude himself; he surely would have 
breasted the rising tide of authoritarian- 
ism and would have suffered martyrdom 
rather than compromise his conscience. 
This love of liberty, this boldness of 
spirit, this loyalty to principles, rather 
than his tactics of nonresistance, we 
might take to heart as his most valuable 
contribution to our moral heritage. 


New York City 





DISCUSSION 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND NATURAL LAW 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


A A student of theoretical economics 
the writer constantly faces problems 
of “methodology,” of the concepts and 
presuppositions involved in generalized de- 
scription and interpretation of social phe- 
nomena, where motivation of behavior can- 
not be ignored. This discipline also stands 
in a peculiarly close connection with the 
problems of social action—i.e., of the pro- 
cedure by which a human group acts as a 
unit—and the meaning of group objectives. 
All these are essentially philosophical rather 
than scientific problems, in the sense of or- 
dinary usage, in which there is a contrast be- 
tween the two. In this situation it is nat- 
ural to seek help from specialists in philos- 
ophy, a discipline supposedly concerned 
with these issues, which was age-old when 
any of the social sciences now recognized 
began to be cultivated. But the results of 
this quest are disappointing. The philos- 
ophers typically seem ignorant of and in- 
different to facts which are essential to any 
understanding of the problems. What they 
have to say is so remotely relevant to the 
issues that it is often fairly to be character- 
ized as empty verbiage or sheer absurdity. 
The book which gives its title to this ar- 
ticle’ is such an excellent illustration of this 
situation, such a “good bad example,” as to 
justify reviewing, and quoting, at a length 
disproportionate to its own, and using it as a 
basis for an attempt to sketch a serious dis- 
cussion of the vitally important issues with 
which it purports to deal. 

The author calls his book (in the first 
sentence) “an essay in political philosophy,” 
and that, rather than a “review”’ is the in- 

t Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and 


Natural Law, trans. Doris C. Anson (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943). Pp. 119. $1.50. 


tent of this paper. In context it is largely an 
abridged and in a sense popularized version 
of doctrine presented in earlier works, per- 
haps especially Freedom in the Modern World 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1936), with elimina- 
tion of the more explicit argument for 
Thomism and Roman Catholic apologetics, 
It impresses the reviewer as being not too 
carefully done; the English is much in- 
ferior; and, while the translation in this case 
contains absurd renderings of the French 
idiom,’ the French text itself is strangely 
lacking in the clarity and aesthetic qualities 
typical of the better literary work in that 
language. However, the translator’s main 
fault is the usual one of excessive literalness, 
of crudity rather than of changing the 
author’s meaning, There are two chapters, 
entitled, respectively, “‘A Society of Human 
Persons” (pp. 1-49) and “The Rights of the 
Person” (pp. 50-114), and a four-page ap- 
pendix giving the “International Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man” put out by the 
Institute of International Law in a session at 
New York in 1929. Each chapter is divided 
into a number of sections (respectively, 11 
and g), which have titles but no numbers. 
The author does not follow his subtitles at 
all closely, and at least three-fourths of the 
book logically belongs in the first chapter. 
The early sections of chapter ii expound the 
doctrine of natural law, and later ones take 
up named “rights,” concluding with a ré- 
sumé. Only in a general way will this review 
follow the author’s order; our summary and 
comment will be organized around a few 


2 E.g., in the second sentence of the book, dans 
une guerre and dans la paix are rendered “given a 
war” and “given a peace”; and on p. 66, d voir is 
translated literally “to see,” with nonsensical re- 
sults. 
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main issues. The main points which call for 
critical notice are the author’s reasoning, 
his use of history, and his social-ethical posi- 


tion. 
I. LOGICAL METHOD 


We may begin in medias res with an ex- 
ample of the reasoning, taken from chapter 
ji, and from a section entitled ‘Natural 
Law”: 

Since I have not space here to discuss non- 
sense (you can always find very intelligent 
philosophers to defend it most brilliantly) I am 
taking it for granted that you admit that there 
is a human nature, and that this human nature 
is the same in all men [p. 60]. 


The reviewer would merely change the last 
part of this sentence so as to make the prop- 
osition “human nature is the same in all 
men” the example of the nonsense which is 
defended by “philosophers.” Critical dis- 
cussion must begin with the word “non- 
sense,’ because of its wide ambiguity and of 
the need to use it freely in discussing the 
book itself{—the author having set the ex- 
ample. The term does not usually refer to 
mere collections of words without grammat- 
ical sense but rather to statements which 
convey a meaning which is viewed as “ab- 
surd.” Here again, however, caution must 
be exercised. A proposition which in its 
literal meaning is absurd may still be signif- 
icant and important. It may even express 
a meaning more effectively than one which 
is objectively scientific, and it may at the 
same time have other important values, 
such as humor or poetic beauty. M. Mari- 
tain’s book will hardly suggest these quali- 
ties; and it is more pertinent to observe that 
a Statement which is nonsensical, in nearly 
any meaning of the word, may be intel- 
iigently made and published, if the intent 
of the author is to arouse some emotion or to 
conduct propaganda to promote some 
cause or line of action, whether good or bad. 

Various minor types of nonsense might be 
illustrated from the book before us. For 
example, the statement (p.11) that “an un- 
just law is not a law,” taken literally is a 
bald self-contradiction. But if it means 
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that an unjust law is not a just law, it is 
nonsense in the meaning of verbal truism. 
What the author presumably does mean is 
that an unjust law carries no moral obliga- 
tion to obedience. In this interpretation it 
begs one of the most important questions at 
issue. In the Christian tradition, for which 
our author explicitly speaks, both Plato and 
Jesus—undoubtedly high authorities—are 
on record in opposition to the view stated 
(cf. Crito, 50; Matthew 23:2-3; 5:17-18). 
Again, the book recognizes the distinction 
between natural law and positive law, and 
it is a truism that a law in one meaning of 
the word may not be a law in another mean- 
ing. However, the main use of the word 
“nonsense” in describing this book will be 
to characterize statements which are so 
ambiguous that they mean nothing in par- 
ticular, being true in numerous interpreta- 
tions and false in quite as many. 

The statement “human nature is the 
same in all men” is, of course, true, to the 
extent that the word “man” is meaningful 
as a class name; and, in fact, its members 
are usually (though by no means always) 
distinguished without difficulty. In the 
same sense all living beings, including men, 
are alike, and all objects. But it is just as 
true, and as trivial, to say that men are all 
different—like the members of most impor- 
tant classes. Men (and the members of 
most other classes) are both alike and differ- 
ent in respects innumerable and impossible 
to list. A biological species is rarely distin- 
guished from all others by any single differ- 
entia, and a biologist of standing is author- 
ity for the statement that no valid general 
distinction can be drawn between life and 
combustion; and this writer is not in a posi- 
tion to prove him wrong by stating the dis- 
tinction. One of the most important attri- 
butes of man as a species is the extraordinary 
range of difference between different indi- 
viduals as to personality and culture. It is 
these differences which both make men pe- 
culiarly interesting and give rise to the ma- 
jor problems of describing men, and also to 
the practical problems which men them- 
selves face in their effort to live together 
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satisfactorily in the “societies,” also of 
boundless variety, in which they do and 
must live. The statement that all men are 
alike is not at all helpful in dealing with any 
of these problems. Furthermore, the in- 
numerable differences which distinguish any 
class from others are largely a matter of de- 
gree in the possession of traits which in the 
qualitative sense are common to the classes 
and with respect to which the members of 
the same class also differ in degree. Con- 
sequently, classification is a matter of quan- 
titative estimation, since measurement is 
usually impossible, and is a matter of judg- 
ment. 

Finally, characterization of any biological 
class must both take account of the whole 
life-history of a “normal’’ individual and 
have special reference to the “normal’’ 
adult; and normality cannot be accurately 
defined. The last point is especially impor- 
tant in connection with the characteristic 
traits of “man.” A careful expositor would 
hesitate to say without qualification that 
any particular individual is “the same” at 
any two moments of his life. And the in- 
fallible Roman church has had difficulty in 
formulating indicia to show at what moment 
in the biological life of a “human being”’ he 
actually becomes (potentially) a “human be- 
ing.” In short, it is about equally true, or 
illuminating, to say that all men are alike 
and to say that all are different; and there is 
a sense in which they have nothing in com- 
mon. (We cannot take the space and impose 
upon the reader’s patience to comment in 
detail on the idea that “intelligence,”’ un- 
defined and without recognition of differ- 
ences in kind or degree, is “‘the’’ differentia 
of man as a species, the unique trait of that 
“human nature” which is always and every- 
where the same.) 

Real issues arise when we inquire into the 
significant differentiae of human beings, 
those relevant to questions beyond the rel- 
atively academic matter of classification. 
Immediately following the sentence first 
quoted, our author tells his readers that 


man is a being gifted with intelligence, and who, 
as such, acts with an understanding of what he 


is doing, and therefore with the power to de. 
termine the ends which he pursues [and] being 
constituted in a given, determinate fashion, 
man obviously possesses ends which correspond 
to his natural constitution, and which are the 
same for all, as all pianos for instance, .,,_ 
have as their end the production of certain 
attuned sounds. Jf they don’t produce these 
sounds they must be tuned, or discarded as worth. 
less. (Italics here added by reviewer.] But since 
man is endowed with intelligence and de. 
termines his own ends, it is up to him to put 
himself in tune with the ends necessarily de- 
manded by his nature. This means that there 
is, by very virtue of human nature, an order or a 
disposition which human reason can discover and 





according to which the human will must act in 
order to attune itself to the necessary ends of the 
human being. The unwritten law, or natural 
law, is nothing more than that. [Italics here in 
original; double emphasis by the reviewer; ex- 
planation hardly necessary.] 


It should “leap to the eyes”’ of any read- 
er of a philosophical journal that the argu- 
ment is a tissue of self-contradiction. The 
simile of the pianos tells us that the end of 
all men is to serve as an instrument for a 
specific use by some purposive subject out- 
side of man himself (under penalty of being 
“‘discarded”’). Whether true or false, this is 
the antithesis of determining for himself the 
ends which he pursues. Further, our author 
ignores the fundamental facts of the relation 
between desires and moral ends, as well as 
differences of opinion about ends. Apart 
from differences it is probably impossible to 
think of anyone’s having any opinion at all. 
In one view such differences are the root of 
all social and moral problems (since conflicts 
of mere desires cannot be discussed). In 
another view it is the similarity of men as to 
ends (desires, needs, or values) which gener- 
ates conflict, by leading different individuals 
to seek the same things which they cannot 
all have; and our author’s reasoning also ig- 
nores this aspect of social problems. 

Also interesting for its reasoning is what 
the author goes on to say about our knowl- 
edge of the natural law. We are told that 
“the only practical knowledge all men have 
naturally and infallibly in common is that 
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we must do good and avoid evil.” But 
“this is the preamble and the principle of 
natural law... . not the law itself. Natural 
law is the ensemble of things to do and not 
to do which follow therefrom in necessary 
fashion, and from the simple fact that man is 
man, nothing else being taken into account”’ 
(pp. 62-63). Yet “men know it.... in 
different degrees, running the risk of error 
here as well as elsewhere’’; “every sort of 
error and deviation is possible ....”’ and 
our knowledge of natural law is classed with 
that of arithmetic and astronomy (p. 63). 
The later discussion of particular rights 
gives no example of necessary deduction 
from the simple fact that man is man, but 
only vague assertions that different rights 
belong in different degrees to natural law 
and positive law. In fact, the Encyclope- 
dists are denounced for their rationalistic 
view of natural law as ‘‘no longer an off- 
spring of creative wisdom but a revelation 
of reason unto itself” and for transforming 
natural law into a “code of absolute and 
universal justice inscribed in nature and 
deciphered by reason as an ensemble of 
geometric theorems or speculative data 
.... (pp. 80-81). The “‘logic”’ by which the 
validity of positive law, and the substance 
of particular rights, are deduced from natu- 
ral law is that the duty of man to fulfil his 
destiny implies the right to do so, and to 
“the things necessary for this purpose” 
(p. 65). 


II. NATURAL LAW IN HISTORY 


A striking feature of our author’s tech- 
nique is his practice of repeatedly laying 
claim, without argument, to the natural law 
and human rights and everything good in 
European civilization or all history as due to 
and originating in the teaching of the Gos- 
pels, or the church, or of “classical” writers 
which was taken over by the church and 
somehow reconciled with its theology. As 
an early example, we read: 

All alike, Catholics and non-Catholics, 
Christians and non-Christians... . recognize, 
each in his own way, the human values of which 
the Gospel has made us aware, the dignity and 
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rights of the person, the character of moral 
obligation inherent in authority, the law of 
brotherly love and the sanctity of natural law 


cost De SH 


And again: 

It was first in the religious order, and through 
the sudden pouring forth of the evangelical mes- 
sage, that this transcendent dignity of the 
human person was made manifest [p. 73]. 


(For other similar expressions see pp. 11, 46, 
61, 68, 74, 80, 81, etc.) This is historically 
indefensible; natural law as custom is recog- 
nized in all human society, while modern 
ethical individualism is a product of a recent 
movement away from the religious view of 
life; and, as we shall see, the author prac- 
tically admits the fact (cf. here the state- 
ment with respect to the views on slavery of 
the great thinkers of antiquity and the medi- 
eval theologians, p. 105). 


In place of direct comment on the his- 
torical assertions sprinkled through the 
book, it seems better to survey the main 
facts. The expressions “natural law,” “nat- 
ural rights,” and “rights of man” are familiar 
to every student of politics or ethics. Phras- 
es equivalent to the first have been bandied 
about since the earliest beginnings of the 
European intellectual tradition among the 
Greeks. (Outside this tradition the concept 
seems hardly to be met with.) The appeal to 
“nature” has always been a slogan or Kampf- 
wort; it has been used to beg the question in 
favor of any position which a particular 
writer or school happened to wish to defend 
or promote—or against any one singled out 
for condemnation. The “state of nature” 
has been a symbol either for idyllic social life 
or for all that is horrible. The political state 
and positive law have been either primary 
dictates of the (benevolent) law of nature or 
man’s punishment for sin. The form of the 
state ordained by nature has been every- 
thing from absolutism to pure democracy 
or antinomian anarchy. All men are “nat- 
urally” equal, and free, or naturally un- 
equal, making slavery and social castes and 
rule by absolute authority a feature of the 
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naturally right social and political order. 
Natural law has served as a defense for any 
existing order against any change and as an 
argument for change in any direction. Prior 
to the eighteenth century, natural law was 
chiefly a support for order and authority; 
since then, “natural rights” have played the 
opposite role, as the appeal of the individual 
against government. Finally, the “nature” 
from which laws or rights are derived has 
borne every possible relation to ‘“God’’ or 
the gods. 
While the central idea goes back to the 
early Greek (pre-Socratic) distinction be- 
tween what is right by nature and by con- 
vention, the first general use of the expres- 
sion “natural law’? (nomos physikos) was 
that of the Stoics. These writers talked in 
general terms about reasonable ideals of 
conduct and of social relations on which 
they thought “reasonable” men would 
agree. But the Stoics were philosophers and 
held an essentially quietistic ethical world 
view. They addressed themselves prima- 
rily to philosophers, meaning Stoic philos- 
ophers, as their conception of reasonable 
men. They assumed that such men’s in- 
terests are centered in the contemplative 
life, leaving them indifferent to such crass 
material considerations as practical politics 
and economics, even to physical pleasure 
and pain. They were also indifferent to 
beauty and to “knowledge,” other than ab- 
stractions evolved out of the inner con- 
sciousness. Their ideal, if followed to its 
logical conclusion (which was sometimes 
done), means indifference to life and death, 
or is perhaps equivalent to “Nirvana.” The 
Stoic social ideal is thus anarchy, in the 
philosophical meaning of the rule of reason, 
while their “relative” natural law accepted 
existing institutions. The classical source of 
the rule-of-reason ideal, for the individual 
and for society, is Plato. But, in sharp con- 
trast with the Stoic theory of universal hu- 
man equality and freedom (in an abstract 
spiritual sense), Plato’s ideal society assumed 
that few men are even potentially philos- 
ophers and set up a hierarchical class sys- 
tem, with the philosophers as rulers. Aris- 
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totle largely followed Plato, specifically jp 
defending slavery and Greek political he. 
gemony on the ground of natural human 
inequality. 

The teachings of Christianity are espe. 
cially in point here. The original position was 
similar in the abstract to Stoicism, but with 
the inner life of freedom and equality jn. 
terpreted in emotional or religious, in cop. 
trast with intellectual, terms, leading again 
to a social ideal of anarchy; righteousness, 
based on love, took the place of wisdom, as 
the controlling principle or law. But the “his. 
torical” Christian position was in practice 
analogous to Platonism rather than to Sto- 
icism, though it confused love and knowl 
edge. Only a few people are capable of 
supreme righteous love—or of apprehend- 
ing the divine reason—and these should 
be the rulers of society. In fact, the right- 
eous were soon divided into two groups, the 
religious orders and the church bureaucracy, 
the latter holding all power, the former theo- 
retically segregated from the sinful world 
with its power relations and practical prob- 
lems, for a role of vicarious atonement. 
This might well have happened under 
Platonism, if a serious effort had ever been 
made to bring its doctrine into any practi- 
cal relation with reality, prior to its absorp- 
tion in Christianity. The organized church 
became an authoritarian hierarchy indors- 
ing slavery and a caste system of society, 
in line with the historical background of 
Christianity in Old Testament theocracy. 
But the Old Testament contains little or no 
trace of natural law; its law is positive and 
revealed, down to concrete sanitary regula- 
tions and military dispositions. Of course, 
modern research finds the laws given by 
Yahweh to Moses largely identical with 
those given by Shamash to Hammurabi 

centuries before and with those of the Ca- 
naanites and Israel’s other enemies, who de- 
served death for their immorality and wor- 
ship of false gods. The laws are crude, often 
barbarous, by modern standards (e.g., 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
Exod. 22:18). In the New Testament there 
are a few suggestions of a moral law in the 
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“hearts” of men; Rom. 2:14-15 is an ex- 
ample often cited, and the word “con- 
science” occurs a few times in a nontheolog- 
ical reference. 

Medieval Christian thought vacillated on 
the question as to how far natural law could 
be discerned by the reason, or conscience, of 
“fallen” man, how far he is dependent 
upon revelation, meaning the Bible. But, 
insharp contrast with Judaism, the revealed 
word had to be “‘interpreted’”’ by the divine- 
ly inspired church and was subject to 
amendment by law and fiat of the latter as 
God’s spokesman on earth. In any case the 
law of nature became the law of God, mean- 
ing in practice the law, or will, of the church, 
and this is still the Catholic position (since 
there is no real limit to matters of “faith and 
morals’). For the church, the end—begin- 
ning, of course, with maintenance of its own 
authority and prestige—has always justi- 
fied any means; it was not bound by any 
law, and resistance or disagreement was 
blasphemy or heresy and called for sup- 
pression by torture or execution. Human 
reason was out of it, except possibly in some 
sense for the supreme authorities in the 
church and as prescribing agreement by 
others. The writers are not clear how far 
the church itself follows reason or revelation, 
or even love. As to the divine source of law, 
the doctors also disagree as to whether it 
comes from God’s own reason, a reason prior 
toand above God, or God’s arbitrary fiat. 

While it would be out of place here to 
follow the history in detail, it should be 
noted that in the post-Renascence epoch, 
particularly in the seventeenth century, the 
idea of a natural or moral law (now practi- 
cally separated from theism, as in the case 
of the Stoics) played an important con- 
structive role in the development of an in- 
ternational law governing the relations be- 
tween the new sovereign and absolute states. 
By the next revolutionary period, the 
eighteenth century—the Age of Reason, or 
the Enlightenment—the ideal had _be- 
come thoroughly individualized as well as 
secularized. The function of natural law was 
now inverted (as we have seen); it was used 
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to beg the question for what is called either 
liberalism or bourgeoisclass morality, accord- 
ing to taste or prejudice. It was now the 
“nature” of man (whether “created” or not) 
to be “free and equal,” free from the 
shackles of custom and authority, in his 
economic, political, and reiigious and social 
life, free for the pursuit of happiness—and, 
it should be added, for actively promoting 
“progress,” material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual. 

In its mundane working content, the law 
of nature has always been primarily com- 
mercial, centering in exchange in the mar- 
ket and specifically in contract. Scholars 
reasonably guess that the first working 
form, the Roman ius gentium (later fused 
with the Stoic idea of ius naturale) actually 
grew out of a “law merchant” or commer- 
cial law independent of governments which 
was prevalent in the Mediterranean region 
when the Roman dominion was established. 
Thus the content has been “natural” in the 
crude utilitarian sense of a set of rules nec- 
essary for orderly economic relations be- 
tween individuals, or other units, possessing 
a considerable degree of freedom, and asso- 
ciating on the basis of mutual agreement or 
consent. In a large historical view, such a 
pattern of relationships is not “natural” at 
all, in any meaningful interpretation of the 
word. Only in a relatively advanced state of 
civilization—and a civilization of a partic- 
ular type (historically the type called ‘“‘com- 
mercial”)—do people in considerable num- 
bers act or think in such terms. And still 
more novel and artificial are modern natu- 
ral rights, extended to include the various 
“freedoms” and claims of the individual at 
the hands of government, which are recog- 
nized in the legal systems of liberal society, 
or demanded through legal action. 


Ill, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


An attempt to discuss our author’s polit- 
ical philosophy encounters great difficulty in 
discovering any particular position that he 
holds to the exclusion of numerous other and 
conflicting positions. Roughly speaking, 
there are two ways of using language which 
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has an apparent reference to morals and 
politics but which ends up by saying noth- 
ing or shedding no light on any question 
which might possibly be at issue. One way 
is to make statements so abstract that they 
can be interpreted as taking any side of any 
question, i.e., statements which amount to 
saying that their author stands for truth and 
high ideals and wishes other people to do 
likewise. This may not unfairly be charac- 
terized as the method of “preaching,” in 
contrast both with objective argument and 
with propaganda, in which the speaker has 
something to “sell.” The other method is to 
make strong categorical statements on both 
sides of issues, without recognizing the con- 
flict and the inconsistency. In political dis- 
cussion this is familiar as the principle of 
eating one’s cake and having it or producing 
omelets without breaking eggs. The meth- 
ods overlap; and those who use either may 
be serious and honest but naive, or they may 
really be engaging in propaganda, or their 
naiveté may cover any combination of these. 
Our author’s motives are beyond question, 
but the obvious fact is that he combines 
platitude with evasion and self-contradic- 
tion. And an obvious strain of propaganda 
also runs through his book, as well as 
preaching. This he probably would not en- 
tirely deny; perhaps there has to be some of 
both in any writing addressed to a public 
broader than a small group of specialists and 
dealing with this type of subject matter 
rather than with the most objective facts. 
The mode of effecting this combination, 
in the book under review, is to deal only 
with abstract issues and in highly abstract 
and ambiguous terms and to remain blind to 
the contradictions which are involved in ad- 
vocating any simple abstract principles of 
conduct. The subjects dealt with, by sweep- 
ing pronouncements, are primarily freedom, 
law—moral and positive—authority, and 
institutions, particularly the political insti- 
tution of the state, and “the”’ religious insti- 
tution of “the church.” The “position” of 
the author is to come out strongly in favor of 
all of them, while avoiding such definition of 
any as would convey a suggestion of the 


essential fact, which is universal conflict of 
interests and “rational” ideals and of prin. 
ciples, with all real issues arising out of this 
conflict. Thus the essential character of the 
book is that of a political platform advocat- 
ing a moral and social order in which theye 
would be no such conflicts, or, in other words, 
a world and a human race utterly different 
from those of reality and which, indeed, are 
hardly in any concrete meaning philosophi- 
cally imaginable.’ 


For a serious analysis of the real prob- 
lems, the essential concepts and the rela- 
tions between them might be brought out by 
a series of questions putting them in a serial 
order. Beginning with the ideal of free- 
dom—with peace and order—the first ques- 
tion would be why there must be a moral law 
felt as constraint, hence a restriction of free- 
dom in the most literal interpretation, and 
reflecting a cleavage in the will at the core 
of “human nature.” Next would be the 
question of why there must be a positive law 
to supplement the moral law; and the third, 
why there must be authority or authorities, 


3One of M. Maritain’s most obvious positions 
being Roman Catholicism, it is in order to observe 
that the pronouncements made under “liberal”’ re- 
ligious auspices differ chiefly in following more 
largely the first of our two ways of saying virtually 
nothing, i.e., advocating high ideals with no con- 
crete and hence controversial implications—though 
they are also by no means free from advocacy of 
clearly incompatible things. As an example we may 
quote the “seven points for peace” of the first 
American interfaith pronouncement on world order 
by more than 140 top-ranking Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish leaders: ‘‘1. The moral law must govern 
world order. 2. The rights of the individual must be 
assured. 3. The rights of oppressed, weak, or coloni- 
al peoples must be protected. 4. The rights of 
minorities must be secured. 5. International insti- 
tutions to maintain peace with justice must be or- 
ganized. 6. International economic co-operation 
must be developed. 7. A just social order within 
each state must be achieved” (Pathfinder, October 
18, 1943). At best this could be defended as a be- 
ginning toward a breakdown of the problem or list- 
ing of its “aspects.”’ We certainly do not wish to be 
invidious, and the significance of our criticisms is in- 
creased by the fact that other schools of thought 
exemplify the weaknesses pointed out. The re- 
ligious writers are merely the worst sinners in this 
respect. 
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DISCUSSION 


The essential meaning of positive law is a 
set of rules “sanctioned” or enforced on the 
individual by some agent outside himself, 
some human individual or group or some 
supposed supernatural power, or the former 
as an agent of the latter. The distinctive 
attribute of such an enforcing agent is 
authority; but, in addition to enforcing law, 
authority always has in varying degree the 
attribute or function of issuing commands, 
by “fiat,” outside the text of any established 
and recognized set or code of rules. These 
are only the most general analytical ques- 
tions, leading up to the concrete issues which 
have to be decided in social life. 

It is not too much to say that all real 
moral problems, all that are discussable, 
arise out of inherent overlapping and con- 
flict among these different principles. (As 
already observed, mere interests cannot 
give rise to problems, to be settled by dis- 
cussion, in contrast with force.) Men, as we 
know them, inevitably have some freedom 
(as do all animals, as far as they are con- 
scious and intelligent). But this is inevit- 
ably limited, especially their effective free- 
dom, which requires power, since power is 
limited. But (normal) men, as we know 
them, both crave more freedom and power 
than they have and also demand both as a 
“right,” specifically at the expense of other 
men, as individuals or organized in the vari- 
ous social groups in which men have to live 
and want to live. (This demand is probably 
peculiar to men.) All rights, in the ab- 
stract, are rights to freedom and power, for 
some use; they are conceivable only in re- 
lation to other men and as generated by a 
combination of harmonious and conflicting 
interests. A “Crusoe,” living in isolation, 
can hardly be thought of as having either 
rights or obligations or freedom in an ethical 
meaning, unless these are rooted in a rela- 
tion to some supernatural being. Finally, 
all human groups are more or less institu- 
tional. Institutions are partly brute his- 
torical data, partly defined and enforced by 
law, including definitions of the rights and 
duties of agents—of rulers or the group it- 
self or superhuman powers—who enforce 
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law and, within some limits, make law and 
issue ad hoc commands. 

The pertinence of these observations here 
is that the book under review (and the 
author’s other writings, as far as known to 
the reviewer) contains no recognition of the 
nature of the social context, of harmony and 
conflict out of which problems arise, or, ipso 
facto, of the nature of the problems them- 
selves, or how they are, or should be, dealt 
with. To begin with, as would be expected, 
there is much talk throughout the book 
about freedom, the dignity of man or of the 
person, etc. The expression “freedom of 
expansion and autonomy” recurs with minor 
verbal variation (pp. 9, 34, 44), and slavery 
and bondage are condemned (pp. 45, 47, 68, 
105). Much of this is quite laudable—from 
the standpoint of a liberal, i.e., one who 
accepts freedom as the fundamental social 
ideal; more accurately, it would be laudable 
if it could be taken out of its context. 

There are three difficulties in the way of 
taking seriously these noble expressions 
about freedem and the dignity of man. 
First, in general, they are platitudinous in 
the abstract and ambiguous and contradic- 
tory in the concrete. The Christian view of 
freedom was never found inconsistent with 
slavery until after it was already abolished 
in any jurisdiction, and, in the writer’s 
opinion, it is not inconsistent. On the other 
hand, the ideal does not now tell us who 
ought to have more freedom—practically 
meaning power—or how the increase is to be 
arranged. In the second place, the expres- 
sions themselves include equal praise of 
authority and the virtue of obedience. For 
example: ‘The common good is the founda- 
tion of authority [which] requires that in- 
dividuals be charged with... . guidance 
and that the directions which they deter- 
mine, the decisions which they make.... 
be followed or obeyed by the other members 
of the community” (pp. 9-10; cf. also pp. 24, 
cited above, and 56; and elsewhere). It is 
noteworthy that the authority to be obeyed 
is explicitly that of individuals, not of law. 
True, the author goes on, characteristically, 
to assert that it is aimed at the good of the 
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whole, not the particular good of those who 
exercise it. Elsewhere (p. 21) we are told 
that God is its prime source. There is here 
no more recognition of the need for some 
mechanism to hold authorities responsible 
to the governed, in order to prevent abuses, 
than there is of the inherent moral value 
of free government, even at some cost in 
good government. We are not told any- 
thing about the relations between authority, 
positive law, and the state. It is true that 
in the latter part of the book we find sweep- 
ing assertions about the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the state, about universal suf- 
frage and the people’s right to choose their 
political constitution (pp. 85-87). 

Reserving these ostensibly more concrete 
expressions for later comment, we must 
consider at this point a third difficulty in 
the way of interpreting the author’s position 
on freedom. At least as important as his in- 
sistence upon authority is his reiterated ref- 
erence to the superiority of the church over 
the state. His references to “‘the church,” or 
explicitly to the Catholic church, leave 
little doubt as to the ultimate locus of au- 
thority and shed much light on its character 
and scope. A section on “Four Characteris- 
tics of Society of Free Men” (pp. 20-22) 
lists these as “personalist,’’ “communal,” 
“pluralist,” and “theist or Christian”; and 
this is followed by a section entitled “A 
Vitally Christian Society” (pp. 23-29). In 
these pages we are told that “the world has 
done with neutrality,” that “states will be 
obliged to make a choice for or against the 
Gospel,”’ and that “the Catholic Church 
insists upon the principle that truth must 
have precedence over error and that the 
true religion, when it is known, should be 
aided in its spiritual mission in preference to 
religions whose message is more or less fal- 
tering and in which error is mingled with 
truth” (pp. 23, 25-26). Also, the society of 
free men, as theist or Christian, 


recognizes that in the reality of things, God, 
principle and end of the human person.... is 
....the prime source of political society and 
authority among men; and that the currents 
.... sanctioned by it, the feeling of responsi- 


bility before God required by it,.... are the 
internal energy which civilization needs to 
achieve its fulfillment [pp. 21-22].4 


To be sure, we could as usual cite numer. 
ous passages which seem to contradict much 
of the above. The society in question is aot 
theist or Christian, “in the sense that jt 
would require every member of society to 
believe in God and be a Christian”’ (p. 21), 
And one must “distinguish the Apocrypha] 
from the authentic, a clerical or decora- 
tively Christian state from a vitally and 
truly Christian political society” (p. 23), 
And earlier (p. 19), in discussing the need 
for “more limited groups or fellowships” 
within civil society, it is said that “these the 
person enters of his own free choice...” 
(cf. also p. 22). In the latter part of the book 
the discussion of rights—particularly the 
section on “The Rights of the Human 
Person’’—indorses intellectual, moral, and 
religious freedom as absolute rights of the 
individual, but explicitly only against the 
state (pp. 75-77), and even here there is an 
interesting reservation: 

If this religious path goes so very far afield 
that it leads to acts repugnant to natural law 
and the security of the State, the latter has the 
right to interdict and apply sanctions against 
these acts. This does not mean that it has 
authority in the realm of conscience [p. 82 nj. 


The reader is left to draw his own conclusion 
as to who is to judge when such action is 
necessary and to determine its character, 
especially whether it is to be the state or the 
“higher kingdom” to which such frequent 
reference is made. 


4 There are many other expressions in the same 
vein: “Above the plane of civil society, the person 
crosses the threshold of a kingdom which is not of 
this world ....a supra-temporal society which is 
called the Church, and which has to do with the 
things that are not Caesar’s” (p. 19). “Other com- 
munities are of a rank superior to the State, as is 
above all the Church in the mind of Christians . . . .” 
(p. 21). In a late section, among the rights which 
“belong to natural law in the strictest sense of the 
word” are included “the rights and liberties of 
spiritual and religious families,” and specifically “the 
superior right which the Church invokes by reason 
of her divine foundation” (pp. 82-83); cf. also pp. 
75-76, and elsewhere. 
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DISCUSSION 


If one carefully balances all the author’s 
confused and conflicting statements about 
freedom, law, and authority and about the 
rights of the individual, of the state, and of 
the church, it seems fair to conclude that the 
only social order which meets his specifica- 
tions is an ecclesiastical authoritarian state. 
This would not be the theocracy of the Old 
Testament, in which there was at least a law 
which no one claimed the right to change or 
set aside; it would be the Roman Catholic 
church according to its own claims, sub- 
stantially realized over much of Europe in 
the thirteenth century. For the content as 
of today, particularly the internal govern- 
ment of the church and the “freedom” 
implied, one who does not have the docu- 
ments in mind may look up the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, the Syllabus of Errors 
of 1864, and the Acts of the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870. A careful and repeated reading 
of the book as a whole suggests nothing so 
much as the Marxian idea of an educational 
dictatorship, but with the church in the role 
of the party. However, the state would not 
“wither away,” giving place to an anarchist 
utopia, but would be preserved as an ad- 
ministrative organ of the church (as in the 
ideal of the Middle Ages) in a social order in 
which authority and obedience would be the 
moral cornerstone. 

This conclusion is in no way modified by 
the author’s repeated condemnation of to- 
talitarianism, with explicit reference to com- 
munism and fascism or National Socialism. 
Of course, he does not recognize and prob- 
ably does not believe that his own system is 
totalitarian. Mortal enmity of any group 
with such aspirations toward other groups 
differing in ideology or even merely in per- 
sonnel is to be taken for granted. (But this 
antagonism may be the means of preserving 
freedom.) The similarity between the plat- 
forms of Roman Catholicism and commu- 
nism has often been pointed out. But an 
ecclesiastical authoritarianism is hardly to 
be preferred to other species of the genus; 
rather, its very claims to superhuman wis- 
dom and virtue are likely to make it more 
arbitrary and ruthless than other forms, and 
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this inference could be abundantly docu- 
mented from the history of western Europe.5 

The interpretation suggested is more or 
less confirmed by the social nature and 
function of religion in general, and in par- 
ticular by the history of Christianity. The 
function of religion has been to sanction es- 
tablished morality, law, and authority, not 
reform, at least in any constructive or pro- 
gressive sense. Apart from the naive 
“brotherhood” ideal, embodied in “anarch- 
ist” propaganda, in a “social gospel,” or in 
fraternities, some exception would be called 
for only in the case of theocracies in which 
the church has become essentially a state, 
with political and other mundane functions 
pushing religion into the background. The 
essence of the original Christian social teach- 
ing was literal acceptance of established 
political forms and obedience to established 
authority. This is a recurrent note in the 
New Testament. In the Middle Ages, of 
course, the church became a theocracy and 
played the game of political and economic 
power in the manner to be expected from an 
organization with absolute authority, direct 
from God, over this life and the next. Now 
that historical changes, which both “the 
church” and the churches set up by the 
“Reformation” opposed as long and as 
vigorously as they were able, have estab- 
lished “freedom,’’in place of obedience to au- 
thority, as an unquestioned ideal, spokesmen 
for religion are quite naturally in favor of 
that—or at least render lip service to it.° 


5 If the political principles of Catholicism present 
more of a contrast with fascism than with com- 
munism, the similarity in histcrical policy, in propa- 
gating their creeds, and in establishing their political 
authority by completely ruthless use of force, is 
striking enough. This again is a natural consequence 
of the religious basis, and the quasi-religious char- 
acter of both fascism and communism is a familiar 
observation. 


6 General assertions about religion in this paper 
relate to recognized religions having a body of belief 
and practice, and usually an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. There is assumed to be a distinction between 
religion and philosophy or Weltanschauung, and 
space limits exclude discussion of “‘prophecy.”’ 

With respect to freedom, the Christian con- 
ception is that this, like truth, is achieved through 
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We should observe, again, that the com- 
mon notion of active freedom is also am- 
biguous. It confuses freedom in the literal 
meaning of absence of unnecessary or ar- 
bitrary coercion or restraint with possession 
of power or the necessary means to do what 
one wants to do. And a thoroughgoing 
analysis must further consider the possibil- 
ity that the individual may not want to be 
free, because “conditioned” to obedience as 
an ideal. The will to freedom is adequately 
recognized in the book we are discussing. 
It also formally recognizes the individual’s 
right to economic means, in a sense far be- 
yond the original Christian ideal of charity 
and even beyond the traditional defense of 
property by the Roman Catholic church. 
Most of this is in the latter part of the book, 
in connection with economic rights, and will 
receive comment later. In chapter i, we also 
find a section dealing with “Progress,” an 
ideal inseparable from freedom in liberal 
thinking. It is notable for expressions which 
a liberal can commend, if he gives them a 


liberal interpretation, to which they are 
more or less susceptible. While there is no 
specific definition of progress, the political 
task is summed up as “essentially a task of 
civilization and culture” (p. 44); and it is 
even admitted that the political task of 


a voluntary emotional self-surrender to another will, 
ostensibly the will of God (sometimes apostrophized 
as truth—cf. Matt. 26:39; John 8:32). But it 
necessarily meant in practice the will of ecclesiastical 
authority, where any problem was involved. This, 
of course, is straight totalitarianism in a theological 
formulation; but the philosophy of modern political 
totalitarianism differs from historical Christianity in 
being activistic, where the original form of the 
latter was strongly quietistic. The Christian con- 
ception of an all-loving and omnipotent divine will 
and divine love as the fundamental cosmic reality 
and the supreme and all-inclusive good cannot be 
logically harmonized with an ethic of action. Effec- 
tive participation of Christians in economic and 
political activities merely shows that they do not 
believe what they profess. 

This Christian conception of emotional freedom 
presents an interesting contrast to the more rigorous 
quietism of Hindu thought, in which the ideal is 
self-annihilation of the personal will, without refer- 
ence to either a cosmic will or a political authority 
superior to ordinary men in its thinking and interests. 


meeting the “aspiration of the person . . . 
towards liberty of expansion and auton. 
omy” is conditioned upon material progress 
in techniques and organization and “sup. 
poses [presupposes] societies all the more 
strongly equipped and defended because 
they seek to be just” (p. 46). A liberal jg 
inclined to ask, first, what else the common 
task could be and, second, when or where 
Christianity showed an interest in progress, 
other than progress backward to the Garden 
of Eden, with no problems to solve and only 
one negative duty—to remain ignorant of 
good and evil—and a life of bliss without 
effort. Moreover, the study of history 
raises doubts as to whether any authoritar- 
ian organization, or especially one of the 
ecclesiastical type, ever acts to promote 
cultural progress except for the benefit of a 
small élite, or material progress except for 
similar ends or as a basis of military power 
to be used for predatory action. Of course, 
it may be the alternative to chaos and make 
for cultural progress in the long run. 
Finally, our interpretation of the author’s 
position as some type of authoritarianism is 
confirmed by his repeated derogatory com- 
ments on democracy as it is, in the modern 
world.’ This is referred to by such designa- 
tions as 
the old disguised anarchic conception of bour- 
geois materialism, according to which the en- 
tire duty of society consists in seeing that the 
freedom of each one be respected, thereby en- 
abling the strong freely to oppress the weak 
[p. 8]. 


The antithesis of this description, specifi- 
cally the last clause, to the entire aim and 
practice of modern democratic government 
needs no comment. Again we are told: 

In the bourgeois-individualist type of society 
there is no common work to do, nor is there any 
form of communion. Each one asks only that 
the State protect his individual freedom of profit 
against the possible encroachments of other 
men’s freedoms [p. 39]. 

7 The words “liberalism” and “liberal’’ are not 
used in this book. But in the parent-volume, Free- 
dom in the Modern World, we read (p. 63): “Liberal- 
ism is not merely false in theory; it is finished in 
fact, bankrupt by the turn of events.” 
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It is obvious that what is really lacking in 
democratic society is a common task or 
form of communion of the type approved by 
the author, imposed by authority from above. 
It seems that what is objected to is the free- 
dom allowed to the people to find these 
forms and tasks, or to interpret the com- 
mon good, for themselves—as well as to 
have ends and enjoyments of their own, un- 
der a system of law designed by themselves 
to protect this freedom, to limit it where 
clearly necessary, and to facilitate and 
implement free association.* 


IV. NATURAL LAW AND NATURAL RIGHTS 


We must run very briefly over the early 
sections of chapter ii and hasten on to the 
treatment of more specific rights. The first 
two sections deal with generalities of the 
same sort as found in chapter i, including 
the discussion of Aristotle’s regimes, just 
cited, and further disparagement of de- 
mocracy as “the old bourgeois individ- 
ualism” (p. 55). The citations given early 
in the review to illustrate the author’s logic 
are taken from the second section, on 
“Natural Law.” In the next section, on 
“Natural Law and Human Rights,” we are 
told that “the same natural law which lays 
down our most fundamental duties, and by 
virtue of which every law is binding, ... . 
assigns to us our fundamental rights” (p. 66). 
This is defensible in the abstract, in terms of 
modern ethical theory, but it is contrary to 
history (as we have pointed out), and it is 
not illuminating to quote or paraphrase 
alternately Thomas Aquinas and Thomas 


§ The three political regimes of Aristotle are con- 
trasted in terms of their characteristic values. The 
democratic regime tends above all to freedom, the 
monarchical to strength and unity; it is the aristo- 
cratic which “tends above all to the differentiation 
of values and to the production of the noblest and 
rarest values” (p. 51). It is at once explained that to 
be faithful to Aristotle’s terminology and also to 
designate properly the author’s own “political 
humanism,” or “commonwealth of free men,” the 
democratic regime should be called “republican.”” No 
definition is given beyond its characterization as a 
“mixed”’ regime and a general statement of the vague 
and conflicting ideals which it should realize. It is 
also designated as a “new Democracy” (pp. 54, 86). 
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Paine. These sections contain many gen- 
eral assertions about human rights which 
are highly commendable, or rather com- 
monplace, from the standpoint of liberal 
social philosophy, as long as they are viewed 
in the abstract and effectively isolated 
from the conflicts and problems to which 
they give rise in the real world. These 
rights formally recognized include the right 
to life; to keep one’s body whole; to the pur- 
suit of happiness and moral perfection; to 
intellectual, moral, and religious freedom; to 
marriage and family life; and to the owner- 
ship of material goods. (Interspersed are 
numerous derogations of democracy, some 
already cited, and statements in praise of 
authority and asserting the superiority of 
the church over the state.) 

The section on “The Rights of the Civic 
Person” (pp. 83-91), in particular, contains 
(with other matter) a fairly good statement 
of modern liberal-democratic political prin- 
ciples. Universal suffrage for every adult 
human person, is “one of those rights which 
a community of free men can never give up” 
(p. 85), though it is not explicitly derived 
from natural law. It implies the right to 
affiliate with, or to form, political parties, 
though not in the totalitarian meaning and 
without the abuses and vices which have 
caused the degeneration of the European 
democracies. The qualifications are left at 
the plane of pious wishing—or to the care of 
the supratemporal society superior to the 
state. In the next section, the author refers 
to the natural right of association, sanc- 
tioned by positive law (p. 96; cf. also pp. 19 
and go). Again: 

The right of the people to take unto itself the 
constitution and the form of government of its 
choice is the first and most fundamental of 
political rights....subject only to the re- 
quirements of justice and natural law [p. 87]. 


Other rights of the civic person are 
summed up by the three equalities: political 
equality .... equality of all before the law.... 
equal admission of all citizens to public em- 
ployment according to their capacity, and free 
access of all to the various professions without 
racial or political discrimination [p. 88]. 
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Earlier (pp. 72-73 and note) President 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms are approved as 
yearnings “‘to be fulfilled by positive law and 
by an economic and political organization of 
the civilized world.” 


What we know as freedom of speech and ex- 
pression .... better designated [as] freedom of 
investigation and discussion....is a funda- 
mental natural right, for man’s very nature is to 
seek the truth. [But] freedom to spread ideas 
...., like freedom of association is subject to 
the regulations of positive law. For the political 
community has the right to resist the propaga- 
tion of lies or calumnies [and] activities which 
have as their aim the corruption of morals 
for] the destruction of the State and of the 
foundations of common life [pp. 89-90]. 


However, “censorship and police methods 
are in my opinion the worst way—at least in 
peacetime—to insure this repression”; 


among “many better ways,” the only one 
named is the “spontaneous pressure of com- 
mon conscience and public opinion... . 
(p. 90). In conclusion, we are told that this 


9? 


problem 


can be properly solved only by a recasting of 
society on an organic or pluralist basis... . 
a regime no longer based on the self propagating 
power of money .... but on the human value 
and aim of work where the class struggle intro- 
duced by capitalist economy, will have been sur- 
mounted along with this economy itself 


This last statement explicitly serves as a 
transition to the last and longest section, 
dealing with “The Rights of the Working 
Person,” viewed as the locus of the most 
urgent problems of the social person in 
various functional relations. Half the space 
is again devoted to the same type of moral 
and political generalities that fill the early 
part of the book. One of the most remark- 
able passages in the entire work is the second 
sentence of the second paragraph of this 
section: 


The principle phenomenon in this point of 
view, which emerged in the nineteenth century, 
is the consciousness of self (prise de conscience), 
achieved by the working person and the work- 
ing community. 
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We have previously alluded to this. Whats 
remarkable is, of course, the admission that 
recognition of those who do the ordinary 
work of the world as human beings with 
essentially equal rights “emerged in the 
nineteenth century” and, by omission of the 
author’s usual contrary claim, the admission 
that this revolutionary moral advance was 
not due to the teaching of the Gospels or 
connected with Christianity. Of course, the 
doctrine “emerged” somewhat earlier, in the 
rationalistic age of the Enlightenment; but 
it became generally recognized in the nine. 
teenth century. 

Early in this section, the author warns 
against two “temptations.” The first, 
“which arises from old Socialist concepts, 
is that of granting primacy to economic 
technique, and by the same token of tending 
to entrust everything to the power of the 

” This “leads in the direction of 
a totalitarianism .... ” and is to be avoid- 
ed through replacing the idea of planned 
economy with a new idea of “adjusted 
economy,” and the idea of “collectivization” 
with that of “associative ownership of the 
means of production” (pp. 97-98). The 
second temptation, “which comes from old 
concepts formerly in favor in certain Chris- 
tian circles is.... paternalism ....” (p. 
99). Still another is “‘corporatism,” moving 
toward state corporatism; but “the notion 
of ‘corporation’ or rather of vocational body, 
as presented by Pope Pius XI,” in the ency- 
clical, Quadragesimo anno, of 1931, is of 
course ‘“‘completely free from these connota- 
tions” (p. 100); but no difference is pointed 
out. The “essential thing” is that reorgani- 
zation of economy on a structural and co- 
operative principle must establish itself 


from below upwards according to the principles 
of personalist democracy, with the suffrage and 
active personal participation of all the interested 
parties at the bottom, and as emanating from 
them and their free unions and associations [p. 
100]. 


Beyond the advocacy of a radical eco- 
nomic reorganization in accord with vague 
idealistic principles, admirable enough in the 
abstract, it seems impossible to make out 
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what the author has in mind. We are told 
that, “aside from certain areas of alto- 
gether general interest, whose transforma- 
tion into public services is to be expected,” 
the proposal is “an associative system sub- 
stituting, as far as possible, joint ownership 
for the wage system, that.... ought to 
take the place of the capitalist regime” 
(p. 98). However, we have previously been 
told that the rights of labor include “first of 
all... . a just wage, for man’s work is not a 
piece of merchandise subject to the mere law 
of supply and demand; the wage which it 
yields must enable the worker and his fami- 
ly to have a sufficiently human standard of 
living, in relation to the normal conditions 
of a given society,” whatever that may 
mean (p. 94). It is hardly needful to point 
out that these statements are a tissue of con- 
tradiction. A wage is the price of a service, 
regardless of pronouncements by idealists 
or by the United States Congress in solemn 
(or cynical) convention; and, if it is not to 
correspond with the economic value of the 
service to the purchaser and beyond him to 
the ultimate consumer (the meaning of the 
law of supply and demand), some other 
word should be used. Moreover, we are 
given no light on the question of economic 
organization, how resources would be allo- 
cated, or how even the product of the single 
enterprise would be shared among the par- 
ticipants, when joint ownership has replaced 
the wage system. 

It is probably useless to point out that 
“supply and demand” is the only possible 
way of apportioning men and other produc- 
tive agents to their tasks, between different 
enterprises or within any enterprise, in such 
a way as to produce what consumers want or 
to produce anything effectively. It is the 
main reliance of totalitarian, as well as 
free or “capitalistic,” economies. Whether 
or not consumers have any “rights” (to 
what they want or in the amount to be had 
through a sound administration of produc- 
tion), it is now impossible to organize pro- 
duction at all on the basis of any contrary 
assumption. Moreover, if the productive 
agents—including all kinds of laborers and 
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of nonhuman instruments, natural and arti- 
ficial—are not to be attracted into their 
occupations through the preference of larger 
to smaller earnings, they must be appor- 
tioned and organized by the fiat of some 
authority; and this would simply destroy 
all freedom of economic choice and substi- 
tute dictatorship, possibly but not probably 
paternalistic, in a benevolent meaning. 

In connection with the rights of labor, we 
should consider the discussion mentioned 
earlier of the right to economic means. 
Apart from a “sufficiently human standard 
of living,” we are told in an early section 
that “redistribution” is a first essential 
characteristic of the common good (p. 9). 
A right to the private ownership of “ma- 
terial goods” is said to be rooted in natural 
law and to be “an extension of the person 
itself’; but the explicit reason given is its 
necessity “to make up for the protection 
nature does not afford it”; further, it “sup- 
poses [presupposes] the conditions normally 
required for human work . . . . according to 
the form of a society and the state of develop- 
ment of its economy” (pp. 71-72 and note). 
At this point the author refers to a discus- 
sion on private property appended to his 
earlier book, Freedom in the Modern World. 
A careful reading of this appendix, of some 
twenty pages, will leave any student with an 
elementary knowledge of economics mysti- 
fied as to what the author thinks is the 
meaning of property in organized modern 
society. In the larger work, as in the one 
under review, economic rights and ideas are 
discussed entirely without reference to the 
most elementary facts of social life or the 
conditions under which it may be possible 
for a society to pursue intelligently the ob- 
jectives of a sufficient production to support 
its people and maintain a culture, with as 
much regard as possible for such values as 
freedom, equality, and justice. Nor is there 
any more recognition of the fact that proper- 
ty, as things, owes its existence and its per- 
petuation to saving and investment—or 
that the same is true in essence of the labor- 
er’s capacity to work—than there is of the 
institutional facts of ownership, which in a 
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free society comes about through produc- 
tion, saving, management, and risk-taking 
or through inheritance. (Of course it would 
be merely immoral to entertain the thought 
that an excessive birth rate could have 
something to do with poverty and bondage.) 

Finally, a few words should be devoted to 
the ideal of the “participation of the work- 
ing personnel in the management of the un- 
dertaking,” which is emphasized by our 
author as an essential feature of associative 
ownership. This is described as “an associa- 
tion of persons (management-technicians, 
workers, investors) entirely different from 
the associations of capital which the idea of 
joint ownership might suggest under the 
present regime” (pp. 98-99). In this con- 
nection a few facts may be pointed out. The 
first is that what are called “associations of 
capital” are associations of persons; hence 
no other associations could be “entirely 
different’ and perform the same necessary 
functions. Further, under the mechanism 
of the competitive market, everyone con- 
nected with any enterprise does participate 
in the management, including especially the 
consumers of the product, ignored by our 
author. The mode of participation is imper- 
sonal and indirect in various degrees and 
ways, but it is more effective than direct 
control has ever been made, for most of the 
participants in a vast, heterogeneous, and 
freely changing organization; this is the 
main reason the “enterprise economy” has 
developed as it has. 

As anyone interested in the facts pre- 
sumably knows, those who immediately 
direct operations in any business enterprise 
are not the owners but the employed agents 
of nominal owners; but neither managers 
nor owners nor the enterprise as a whole has 
any considerable degree of arbitrary power. 
Actual control is in the hands of those who 
sell to and buy from the productive unit, 
primarily the consumers, but also the var- 
ious employees and the several categories of 
property-owners. It is true that voting- 
power is distributed on the basis of econom- 
ic capacity, in contrast with the nominally 
more democratic principle of one person, 


one vote. The reasons underlying the ar. 
rangement lie in the conditions of efficiency 
on one hand, and debatable ideals of justice 
on the other, including the merits of private 
property. They cannot be analyzed in de. 
tail here. A critic can only ask for some rec. 
ognition of facts and confronting of issues 
and note that both are conspicuously lack. 
ing in the treatment under review. He may 
point out, as one pertinent fact, that if any 
group prefers, and can agree upon, any 
method of more direct control, or any other 
distribution of control, there is not and nev. 
er has been anything in the institutions of 
“capitalist society” to prevent their having 
what they want, subject to their ability to 
achieve efficiency, with due consideration of 
other interests and values. The reason 
things are as they are lies in human nature 
and the given conditions of life on the earth, 

This does not at all imply either that 
things as they are, are abstractly ideal or 
that they “cannot” be changed or improved. 
It does imply, to some minds at least, that 
to be improved the complicated mechanism 
must be understood and that remedial 
action must be oriented to facts and to some 
critical regard for the meaning and relative 
importance of conflicting ethical principles. 
Our author seems oblivious to all such con- 
siderations, as well as to all the fairly sweep- 
ing measures which have been taken in 
modern liberal society with a view to rem- 
edying the evils and realizing the ideals 
toward which he points in abstract terms. 
The program has been carried forward as 
fast as specialists and the public have found 
it possible to reach agreement on objectives 
and methods and to act with a reasonable 
prospect of doing more good than harm. 

Our main criticism of the book, to repeat, 
is that it cites principles that are true but 
truistical, with the air and implication of en- 
lightenment. Let us repeat also that this 
practice is not peculiar to our author or his 
school of thought; it is met with in most po- 
litical discussion, if it aims at action or edi- 
fication. One can always cite a principle— 
or a proverb or even a legal precedent—to 
support either side of any question which is 
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griously at issue. The task of the moral 
philosopher is not to emphasize ideals—that 

rtains to the preacher—but to define 
ideals with a precision not found in com- 
mon-sense or “wisdom”’ literature. Practi- 
cal social problems, on the other hand, cen- 
ter in the political order which determines 
who is to make and interpret the positive 
law. Here the main question is whether 
such persons are to be held responsible to a 
public opinion and will, formulated through 
free discussion, or simply to themselves. It 
isa secondary matter whether men in power 
without this check profess to follow ideals or 
to be responsible to God. No one wholly 
repudiates freedom or law or authority or 
property or the family or any right named 
by our author. But what freedom, author- 
ity, and rights actually mean depends very 
much on whether those talking about them 
are in power or seeking power. This is true 
of political parties and leaders in a democ- 
racy, as well as of “the Church.” The su- 
preme paradox doubtless is that the anarch- 
ist ideal—the rule of reason and/or of love— 
works out in practice to mean authority, 
backed up by force. But the transition is 
simple. It is easily assumed that disagree- 
ment—with “‘us’’ or “me’’—rests on some 
immoral motive, obstinacy, or incompe- 
tence, perhaps due to immaturity or defec- 
tive education. 


V. ABSOLUTISM AND RELATIVISM IN VALUE 
THEORY 

We may now turn from the defects of 
M. Maritain’s work to suggest what would 
be required in a more objective treatment 
of the central ethical problem. A philo- 
sophical discussion of natural or moral 
law, in the context of modern thought and 
in a way meaningful to modern minds, must 
begin by recognizing that it is a “historical 
category” in the large sense in which the 
major part of history is anthropology. The 
philosophical task involves formulating a 
workable conception of freedom and prog- 
ress and of the relationship between moral 
and other value judgments. It is customary to 
think of these as the “triad” —truth, beauty, 
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and goodness; but some place must be 
found for the neglected values of play and 
sport, and perhaps sociability and religion 
should be recognized as separate types. 
Play interests and relations have unques- 
tionably played a large role in the genesis in 
our race of the ideas and sentiments of legal- 
ity and fairness and of leadership; and the 
play spirit, including emulation, is obvious- 
ly a large factor in aesthetics and morals and 
religion, and even in science and philosophy. 
History and all the main branches of phi- 
losophy must co-operate in the task of 
studying the development of the critical 
consciousness, in all fields of normative 
judgment. Further, any intelligent use of 
the word “nature” must rest on a critical 
interrelating of nonhuman and human 
nature, nature and art or artifice, cause-and- 
effect and purposive action, hence on a ten- 
able conception of man’s place in nature. 
The student must attempt to follow the 
thread of more and more inadequate knowl- 
edge, merging into speculation, back in 
time to a point where the biological fore- 
bears of civilized and reflective mankind 
were merely a part of nature, and to form 
some conception of the sequence of change 
by which “man’’ has become at once more 
and more artificial and more creative, in 
opposition to nature, in his individual and 
group life. 

What such beings as we call men (normal 
adults) most conspicuously have in com- 
mon, and in distinction from the other main 
recognized orders of existence—inert ob- 
jects, plants, and animals—is the faculty of 
speech. Growth of this faculty undoubtedly 
went along with growth in “intelligence” in 
various meanings, but equally and insep- 
arably with vast changes in emotional 
traits. The primary use of speech among 
civilized men today is doubtless the ex- 
pression and communication of emotion, 
including playful and aesthetic matter, and 
including also the formulation of unex- 
pressed mental content. The “highest” form 
of mental activity, and use of speech, is in 
formulating and expressing reasons for 
judgments which combine discrimination of 
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the various values, including truth, with the 
emotional attitude of approval or condem- 
nation. Pure literature (and ornate oral 
discourse), culminating in poetry, involves 
this process in a form different from that of 
science and philosophy and with more em- 
phasis on emotional qualities; but these are 
also clearly present in connection with intel- 
lectual discovery and belief. 

These activities are “high” in the sense 
that they involve a distinction between high 
and low. What men actually say and think 
is in all degrees, and, indeed, in innumer- 
able meanings, wise or foolish, beautiful or 
ugly, good or bad—in content, motive, and 
result. Moreover, the content is still largely 
determined by impersonal, nonpurposive 
processes of social life, backed up and modi- 
fied by coercive force. Speech always means 
the use of some particular language, which 
has been created by a particular culture and 
learned in and through that milieu. The 
learning and use of language is inseparable 
from the acquisition of the content, also 
cultural, whether intellectual and emotional 
or merely trivial, which speech is used to ex- 
press to others or to mediate to the individ- 
ual in his thinking, and from the various 
ends which expression is used to promote. 
There is practically no sense in speculating 
as to what any man would approve or dis- 
approve, in conduct, belief, or taste, apart 
from the context of some cultural back- 
ground, some complex of social institutions. 
Even our beliefs about the most rudimen- 
tary “physical” facts are only to a limited 
degree an exception; and so, at the opposite 
extreme, are the most “original,’’ romantic, 
and false ideas of the “‘crackpot.” 

The degree to which the attitudes and 
beliefs of the most independent and critical- 
minded individual of today are really deter- 
mined by culture and tradition, “‘sanc- 
tioned”’ by various “forces,” is a fact which 
one is reluctant to admit and which one 
comes to realize only through a process of 
education and self-discipline. At the level of 
“primitive” society, meaning through most 
of human history, intellectual and spiritual 
independence hardly existed. The mores 


made anything right (and true and beauti- 
ful). In the most primitive societies of 
which we have any knowledge and in any 
society we should call human, there jg 
plenty of “difference of opinion” and even q 
kind of discussion, or proto-discussion. Rut 
as far as one can learn from anthropologists, 
there is in known primitive societies no trye 
critical discussion (or virtually none) jn. 
volving an appeal from customary and 
established criteria to such “higher” norms 
as are represented by the idea of natural or 
moral law. (Discussion of morality and law 
undoubtedly emerged long before discussion 
of scientific or aesthetic problems.) In any 
stable social order all norms generally rec. 
ognized in practice at any time are neces. 
sarily traditional and are called in question 
exceptionally or not at all. The formulation 
of ulterior norms, as rational grounds for 
judging, approving, or condemning estab- 
lished and accepted criteria, goes with a 
high degree of cultural sophistication. This 
tendency to criticize what is established is 
obviously a force making for social instabil- 
ity, and one main function of religion, 
throughout history, has been that of sup- 
pressing or checking it. Criticism undoubt- 
edly “began’”’ in a very limited sector of a 
society already possessing a_ relatively 
high civilization in the sense of concrete 
achievement—among a few priests or law- 
speakers or in some relatively functionless 
élite or leisure class. It has spread down- 
ward with the growth of freedom of dis- 
cussion, and especially in consequence of 
democratic government (to be contrasted 
with the upper-class republics of antiquity), 
until in our own culture practically every- 
one freely judges what is in terms of what 
(he assumes) ought to be. 

The general idea expressed by such 
phrases as “natural law” is that of sup- 
posedly rational principles used as norms to 
criticize law and tradition. (Criticism, of 
course, includes defense against negative 
criticism, as well as attack or condemna- 
tion.) Natural law is any general unwritten 
norm or principle which is cited or appealed 
to on any moral or political issue. In the 
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nature of the case the issue must be one 
which is not thought to be settled “rightly” 
by the written law or by custom equivalent 
to law; hence the issue involves passing 
judgment on the law, written or customary. 
However, norms themselves are validated, 
or become effective, only by acceptance in 
some community of discourse, or possibly 
through the use of literal force by an advo- 
cate. An individual may, of course, take his 
stand upon his own opinion “against the 
world,”’ like Athanasius; but this amounts 
to assuming he is ““God’’ or stands in some 
unique relation to ultimate truth; and, 
again, such a position becomes effective 
only as it is accepted by others (and/or is 
backed up by force). ; 

A moral law, in terms of content com- 
manding respect, is clearly a phenomenon 
of moral progress, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, of the differential nature of 
progress, the “lag’’ of generally accepted 
laws or standards behind more advanced 
views. To be strictly objective, we should 
say “cumulative change” instead of “‘prog- 
ress’; but, since there is no criterion of 
validity beyond the “verdict of history,” 
men have to act upon the faith that the 
trend of change is forward, or upward, 
toward what is better. The “true” moral 
law is defined in any society by a “con- 
sensus of the competent”’; but there is at any 
moment no objective or absolute test of 
competence beyond the consensus itself of 
the competent group and its recognition by 
wider circles. In this respect the moral law 
is in exactly the same position, in the ab- 
stract, as scientific truth and as judgments 
of beauty or of any value. All such judg- 
ments are forms or species of truth—truth 
“about” different kinds of subject matter. 
To the extent that any truth is subject to a 
supposed objective test, as in natural 
science, the issue is merely carried back to 
the validity of the test, which depends on 
the same social criteria. It is worth noting 
that the truths of mathematics and formal 
logic can be tested empirically to any de- 
gree of accuracy and universality which is 
considered worth the trouble; hence, only 
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their “‘absolute”’ accuracy and universality 
is in at all the same position as moral and 
aesthetic truth, i.e., directly dependent 
(without testing) on a consensus reached 
through judgment and discussion. The 
same reasoning applies, of course, to logical 
demonstration. 

We must recognize an ultimate paradox 
in connection with all judgments. They are 
meaningless apart from some issue; and, as 
long as there is an issue, either party can 
affirm its position as truth only by asserting 
the incompetence of the opposition—or by 
backing up its own position with overwhelm- 
ing force. On the other hand, when an issue 
is finally settled and no longer in question in 
any way, the matter of truth or falsity has 
lost all relevance and all meaning. It may 
be assumed that reasonable men now admit 
that force does not really answer questions 
in terms of truth. But this position, again, 
rests on the faith that force as expressed in 
the historical process is ultimately on the 
side of “real” truth. Through most of hu- 
man history, truth has been a question of 
the morality or immorality of belief (or 
sanity versus insanity) or especially of re- 
ligious orthodoxy versus heresy; and all 
these issues have actually been settled by 
force in the most overt meaning—and this 
is strikingly true in the history of “Chris- 
tian” civilization. 

It will be evident that “natural law,” 
properly defined, is the opposite of “natu- 
ral.” To the extent that men are aware of 
it, it is a highly artificial product of social 
mental life, exceeded in artificiality only by 
the creative products—or mere aberrations 
—of individual minds. We may perhaps 
think of moral progress, in the etymological 
meaning, as occurring automatically and 
unconsciously, but such change can hardly 
be called moral in the higher sense to be dis- 
tinguished as ethical. A true moral law 
rests on a recognized conflict between what 
is and what ought to be, or at least upon 
some conflict which is not resolved by estab- 
lished customs and norms and which pre- 
sents a problem for solution. It reflects a 
threefold cleavage, in varying degree, with- 
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in the individual (self-criticism), between 
different individuals in a culture group (mu- 
tual criticism), and within the group as a 
whole (group self-criticism). A moral law, 
with any content whatever, about which 
there is no disagreement or even no serious 
disagreement is essentially a contradiction; 
if not self-contradictory in the abstract 
logical sense, it is at least contrary to all 
historical reality. 

The philosophical problem is one of in- 
terpreting moral progress, which, to repeat, 
involves interrelating this with other aspects 
of man’s spiritual development. The famil- 
iar triad may be interpreted to cover the 
whole field. In all its aspects, progress 
means advance through effort, in which the 
activities of individuals and groups can be 
only partly distinguished, even in abstract 
analysis. When a society becomes conscious 
of its problems, these are tremendously com- 
plicated by the fact that, within limits, the 
primary consideration is social order and 
peace, hence the necessary degree of agree- 
ment, with less regard for the abstract 
merits of the position on which agreement is 
reached. (This makes for conservatism.) 
However, since agreement is the only test of 
truth, we must assume that the two quests 
coincide and that deliberate compromise is 
only a working approximation to a right 
answer to an unanswered question. Any for- 
ward step must begin with some individual 
digression, and this leads to real advance 
only through acceptance on intellectual 
grounds. Most incipient innovations are 
certainly wrong and never take root or are 
rejected by “history.” 

Progress is thus a matter of the two fac- 
tors, innovation and critical discussion, 
leading eventually to a consensus (or to 
social division or disintegration or con- 
quest). The first factor is freedom, under 
another name. It is an intellectual mystery 
or surd, yet the most certainly known of all 
facts, since it is a presupposition of all 
thinking and cannot be denied without 
asserting it. (That it is a mystery is itself 
hardly a mystery, since mind as subject 
clearly could not well contemplate itself as 


an object.) Moral freedom is not to be con. 
ceived as arbitrary whim or caprice or 
blind chance but as the active endeavor to 
get right answers to questions; it implies the 
possibility of error, to which (effortless) 
mechanical processes are not subject. In- 
novation, and particularly rational freedom, 
are both experimental and narrowly limited 
in scope. The critical mind itself is, of neces. 
sity, formed for the most part by forces an- 
tecedent to itself and, at any moment, by 
its own prior history; it can only in small 
part be self-created. Complete or absolute 
freedom operating de novo at every instant 
(as if the actor had no past) is unthinkable, 
It is equally essential to recognize historical 
determination and process and the fact that 
the spiritually developed individual, in a 
spiritually advanced social milieu, has the 
capacity to react critically, creatively, upon 
himself and upon the culture which has 
largely made him what he is. We must 
assume that all peoples, or publics, and their 
individual members, must experience the 
threefold cleavage of self-criticism, when 
they reach a certain stage in the historical 
progress of mental and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

If men are to think critically and yet es- 
cape moral skepticism and a destructive 
relativism, they must have faith, on some 
ground, in the validity of thought and dis- 
cussion and in the ultimate verdict of his- 
tory, i.e., in the reality of progress. In the 
historical past and in our present Western 
civilization the majority of serious minds 
have viewed their faith as founded, first, in 
ultimate real norms which do not change but 
are merely progressively discovered and, 
second, in some idea of “God” as the 
ground of this reality. But there are enough 
examples to the contrary to prove that 
neither of these conceptions is necessary. To 
many competent minds (as to this writer) it 
is as reasonable to regard values as pro- 
gressively created, or actualized, in a world 
in which they have been potential but not 
actual as it is to conceive of progress as the 
discovery of an immutable reality. And it 
seems to such minds more reasonable to 
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view the nature of the cosmic ground of the 
distinction between the valid and the in- 
valid in all fields, or the nature of the ob- 
jectivity of this distinction, as an open 
philosophical problem. It also seems to 
such minds more reasonable and better to 
recognize that the validity of all accepted 
concrete judgments is only more or less 
provisionally established. This seems to be 
the only view which is reconcilable with the 
facts of historical progress, in which new 
insights have constantly superseded old 
knowledge or changed it by reinterpretation. 

Nothing properly called absolute truth is 
possible for any principle or proposition, or 
even the simplest fact. The highest cer- 
tainty, beyond the direct awareness that 
thinking is a free activity, is that it takes 
place in social beings living in a social 
milieu, i.e., in connection with discussion, 
and that discussion recognizes problems 
which are discussable. The precise way in 
which we conceive or picture ultimate 
cosmic reality—as far as we picture it at 
all—is largely a matter of taste and con- 
venience as long as our conceptions make a 
place for the belief that the effort to solve 
problems is real and “makes a difference.” 
Experience shows that men confront a real 
danger of arguing themselves into a world 
view which denies this essential fact, though 
ultimate denial would be madness. This 
fundamental requirement excludes both 
absolute mechanism and absolute will and 
makes absolute values tainted. One may 
believe in such values only under the ex- 
plicit condition of admitting that he does 
not know what they are and that absolute 
knowledge would be identical with nihilism. 
The danger here lies in the psychological 
fact that one who believes in the absolute 
character of values in the abstract is likely 
to go on to use that proposition as a premise 
to establish conclusions which are highly 
relative. 

This reasoning applies still more cogently 
to the belief in God. Again, a conviction 
that intelligence and moral will are opera- 
tive in the cosmos and in human history is 
admissible and should be useful, provided 
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that God is thought of in such a way as not 
to negate the essential consideration of hu- 
man achievement through effort. But this 
is extraordinarily difficult. God must not be 
thought of as statically complete or “in- 
finite,” in any ordinary meaning. In fact the 
ideas of omnipotence, omniscience, and in- 
finite goodness are self-contradictory; in the 
final analysis they negate the ideas of power, 
knowledge, and goodness. If God, or the 
ultimate cosmic reality, is to have any 
of these spiritual attributes—to which 
“taste” should certainly be added—he must 
be thought of in essentially human terms of 
struggle to achieve the several values. It is 
then necessary to think of co-operation, a 
working-together, between God and men, 
and this is where the greatest difficulty is 
encountered.’ Those who try to make the 
will of God practically meaningful in moral 
and social life seem inevitably to fall into the 
error noted above in connection with ab- 
solute values, i.e., they think they know 
what God wills with respect to controversial 
issues. The idea or feeling of communication 
with God (even indirectly through a proph- 
et or demigod or inspired organization) 
seems to have too much attraction for frail 
human nature, though neither the channels 
of communication nor the content of the 
revelation stand up under critical examina- 
tion. The common result is pride and big- 
otry, in a sect or people, though usually on 
matters of form rather than matters of sub- 
stance. 

What has been said should make it clear 
that the problem for modern thought and 
life is that of the validity or objectivity of 
values. The fallacies which men tend to fall 


9 There is a scriptural reference to God as work- 
ing—John 5:17—but in its context it has no intel- 
ligible meaning; and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to give the idea any practically significant meaning. 
The use of the word “hitherto” in the saying of 
Jesus cited suggests the position known as “deism.” 
This is an intellectually respectable position and was 
prominent in the eighteenth century. But the idea 
that God created the world and man and then 
turned both loose, the one to follow its natural- 
scientific laws, the other to struggle along as best 
he may, amounts for all practical purposes to leaving 
God out of the picture. 
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into may be approached in two ways. From 
one point of view the error to be avoided is a 
false dichotomy between absolutism and 
relativism, with respect to all values, where- 
as these terms themselves should be used in 
a relative and not an absolute sense. From 
the other point of view it is the treatment of 
truth, where the error is treatment of sci- 
entific and logical truth as absolute and the 
relegation of moral and aesthetic judgments 
to the level of relativity. It is better to 
approach the problem by looking first at the 
fallacy in the second form. Here the essen- 
tial fact is that even the truths of science are 
finally judgments of value. When there is 
any issue, it is a matter of weighing evidence 
and the cogency of reasoning; and, when 
there is no issue, any assertion is nonsen- 
sical. Again we confront the paradox of the 
inherently progressive or “dynamic” nature 
of intellectual life; truth is the answer to a 
question; and, when any question is defin- 
itively answered, there is no longer any 
question, and no truth, in any significant 
meaning of the word. Further, an objective 
answer to any question, in science as else- 
where, is a social judgment, dependent on 
verification.*® 

All questions are questions of truth or 
falsity, whether they relate to matters of 
“fact” or to “values” in the narrower sense 
of morals and aesthetics. On the other 
hand, truth itself (where any question is at 
issue) is a value, a matter of what one 
“ought” to believe, of better and worse 
reasons for believing; and the obligation to 
believe what is true because it is true, rather 
than to believe anything else or for any 
other reason, is the universal and supreme 
imperative for the critical consciousness. 
All discussable questions come down finally 
to good judgment, including “good” taste 


10oWe restrict our discussion to discussable 
questions, such as presuppose an answer that is 
valid for some group, some community of discourse. 
We leave aside purely private problems—if there are 
any such in the strict sense—in which an individual 
merely has to decide between conflicting purely 
personal values, no one else being involved. Even 
the answers to such questions may have a kind of 
objectivity, but we cannot go into that here. 


and “right” moral discrimination versys 
“mere”’ taste or preference. It is true that 
moral questions involve a further imperative 
or obligation, that of acting in accord with 
true judgments as to what is good or right: 
but they are not peculiar in this respect, 
Aesthetic judgments have their creative 
aspect as well as that of appreciation. And 
truth about “facts” is also expressed in ac- 
tion, giving rise to the imperatives of econo- 
my (versus waste) and of “workmanship,” 
which also involves aesthetic norms. None 
of these distinctions can be sharply drawn, 
In a special sense the judgment of truth is a 
moral judgment, since—truth being a so- 
cial category—the obligation to believe 
what is true is inseparable from the obliga- 
tion to “tell” the truth (apart from other 
grounds for this rule). Yet the different 
forms of value imperative also conflict. Lit- 
eral truth in discourse must very often give 
place to other values, both aesthetic and 
moral; and, while beauty may be viewed as 
a kind of truth (or conversely), the two may 
conflict as well as coincide. There are also 
conflicts within each category, conspicuous- 
ly in the case of moral values or duties; but 
different truths also conflict, in spite of the 
logician’s prejudice to the contrary. 
Looking at all value problems, then, 
from the standpoint of truth, we return to 
the position stated above: that no such 
judgment can be “absolutely absolute” or 
“absolutely relative.’ Absoluteness or rel- 
ativity is a matter of degree of certainty, 
the only test of which is the degree of agree- 
ment in a community of discourse, the con- 
sensus of the competent (and unbiased). 
The simpler axioms of mathematics and 
everyday matters of fact are “relatively 
absolute,” in comparison with disputed 
rankings of works of art—or any matter 
which is controversial among competent and 
serious (honest) students. Of course, what 
any individual believes to be true is based 
chiefly on what he believes to be the con- 
sensus of the competent, a community to 
which he does not usually profess to belong 
for most of the field of knowledge. The only 
meaning of “absolutely absolute” truth or 
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validity is a judgment on a matter about 
which there is assumed to be no possible 
question—a commonplace and a species of 
nonsense. When anyone makes an assertion 
as an absolute truth, in the face of disagree- 
ment, he merely sets himself up as an abso- 
jute authority or as a spokesman for such 
an authority. The meaning of the position 
is to forbid discussion by fiat and finally to 
claim the right to silence opposition by 
force. 

At the other extreme an “absolutely 
relative” judgment would not be a judg- 
ment at all but would merely describe an in- 
dividual state of mind. Thus both absolute- 
ly absolute and absolutely relative judg- 
ments negate discussion and all intellectual 
life, the first by asserting dogmatically that 
there is nothing to discuss, the second by 
limiting discourse to utter banality. In so 
far as any assertion of the absolute validity 
of a proposition is meaningful, it is so by 
raising the issue of the relative competence 
—or honesty—of those who assert and those 
who deny it or of some authority for which 
they speak. (The authenticity of the 
spokesman’s credentials may also be at 
issue.) 

The meaning of all values is rooted in a 
process of progressive sociocultural achieve- 
ment, including resistance to change in 
wrong directions. A value is something 


sought rather than finally possessed. This is 
the meaning of the statement that man is a 
rationally social being, or “potentially” 
such. The determination of truth by free 
discussion is also the meaning of democ- 
racy as a social philosophy. Its antithesis is 
authoritarian society, which is a mixture in 
varying proportions of traditionalism and 
arbitrary dictatorship. In another view the 
issue is between a “liberal” and a “religious” 
ideal of social life and conception of belief. 
A dictatorship must be religious in some 
sense, and a democracy must be rational. 
However, the ultimate ideal of liberalism or 
democracy, government by (rational) dis- 
cussion alone, is antinomian (in the sense of 
enforced law) and is inherently unattain- 
able. But progress in that direction is the 
final meaning of social-moral progress. The 
ideal has the two aspects, free government 
and a minimum of government by enforced 
law or by authority), i.e., maximum freedom 
for individual disagreement and noncon- 
formity. Where agreement is “necessary,” 
ie., where other values are more important 
than freedom (even if lower in ideal rank), 
it must, of course, be secured by some mech- 
anism of compulsion enforcing the closest 
achievable approximation to a social will 
based on a common opinion. 
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LAW AND PSYCHOLOGY 
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OUR issue of January, 1943 (Vol. LIII, 

No. 2), contains, under the title “The 
Three Types of Law,” an analysis of “the 
essence of law and justice” which is, in the 
light of modern psychological knowledge, 
so reactionary that I would beg leave to 
criticize it in the following short note. 

The author of this article, Dr. Georg 
Schwarzenberger, appears to me to go wrong 
at the outset of his analysis in that, instead 
of looking fora reason (and therefore a source) 
of law in the universal social nature of man, 
he sets off upon the well-worn path of arti- 
ficial distinctions in sociology, and corre- 
sponding artificial divisions of law. 

Social philosophers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries felt impelled to 
begin their studies of society with a postu- 
lated “state of nature’ which never existed 
and which they nearly all admitted, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, did not exist. The 
“state of nature” was an abstraction which 
the philosopher found convenient to his 
theory and which varied with the content 
of his philosophy. It represented his idea of 
what fundamental human nature would be 
like if it were stripped of all that society 
confers upon it, and it merely served to em- 
phasize the particular departure from “na- 
ture” which the philosopher wished to stress. 
Thomas Hobbes emphasized a wise and 
necessary departure from natural anarchy 
into social order. Rousseau beheld a fall 
from natural grace which could only be re- 

deemed by canalizing our best common will 
through a sovereign state. For liberal Mr. 
Locke the “state of nature” was a measure 
for the falling-away of “unnatural” and 
vicious men. Each philosopher made his 
choice. And so little was known about essen- 
tial human nature that each could paint it 
more or less as he wished. 

Today we know too much for the bel 
sauvage, or “mere nature,” to be our start- 
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ing-point. Human nature is with us in go. 
ciety; and we have the means of studying 
its motivation. But Dr. Schwarzenberger 
neglects these means when he follows a more 
modern but equally artificial distinction 
(“vital’”’ as he thinks it “for the understand. 
ing of legal as of other social phenomena”) 
—that between “society” and “commu. 
nity.” A “society” is separated from a “com. 
munity” because of its “intention,” which, 
according to Macmurray, “lies beyond the 
nexus of relation which it establishes”; its 
object is “the adjustment of diverging in- 
terests and the achievement of a common 
task.” A “community” is separated from a 
“society”’ because its purpose is “continua- 
tion and perpetual integration’’; its mem- 
bers “are united in spite of their individual 
existence, whereas the members of a society 
remain isolated in spite of their association” 
(Pp. 90). 

Having followed precedent in opening up 
this separation of types, Dr. Schwarzenber- 
ger rightly characterizes his categories as 
“ideal” and “pure” and proceeds to close 
the gap again directly he comes near to 
reality. “In real life these groups do not 
exist”: there are only “hybrids.” But, 
nevertheless, he forces law to follow society 
and to be squeezed into these two ideal 
molds before its place in the real world can 
be discussed. There is, first (in theory), 
“society law,” the “law of power.” It has to 
be illustrated by a hypothetical example— 
that of “well-armed gangsters” in full 
command of a “powerless people’’—and it 
only emerges into real life when some limi- 
tations are discovered to the brute force of 
the “harshest law of power” which Dr. 
Schwarzenbergercan conceive. “(Community 
law” follows as a “law of co-ordination.” 
Here we meet with a double refinement; for 
“it could be imagined that a community 
proper could entirely do without law” 
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(p. 92). Ideally nonexistent, community 
law becomes (subideally, so to speak) a 
purely regulating affair between people of 
onereal mind. But, as his concept again ap- 
proaches reality, the author concedes that 
“even in intimate groups of this kind situ- 
ations may arise in which, in the absence of 
legal norms and institutions, man will not 
necessarily ‘both discern what is good for 
mankind as a community and invariably be 
both able and willing to put the good into 
practice when he has perceived it’”—a 
wise quotation from Plato. Thus something 
like normal law again emerges, and “it 
would be hasty to conclude... . that, in 
groups of this kind, sanctions are only ex- 
ceptionally required and that community 
law is lacking this customary element of 
law.” In other words, society law is severe 
and community law is lenient, each to the 
degree determined by the integration of the 
“community” or the disintegration of the 
“society.” And there is no real difference 
at all between these types, unless that “law 
without force” of an ideal community does 
in fact really exist somewhere. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger eventually turns 
definitely to “reality.” Just as societies and 
communities “show features which blur the 
border line between the groups” (p. 93), so, 
in reality, law should turn out to be a mix- 
ture of the laws of “power” (each man ac- 
cording to his strength) and “‘co-ordination”’ 
(regulation within a common will). This 
mixture the author calls “the law of reci- 
procity.” He sees it operating when the 
entities of a society are “approximately 
equal in strength” to produce “‘the earliest 
form of legal transactions—barter.” But 
what the author describes as characteristic 
of this hybrid law of reciprocity is not any 
midway stage between selfishness and un- 
selfishness, but two distinct reactions. One 
is based upon a realistic acceptance of equal- 
ity, not out of any degree of altruism but 
out of necessity. The other is a willingness 
to forego actual reciprocity, to accept less 
than equality, in consideration of ‘con- 
sciousness of sacrifice and its acknowledg- 
ment by the community” (p. 94). 


DISCUSSION 
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That such a schematic representation of 
law should appear ‘in 1943 is to my mind 
much to be regretted. In the first place, it 
divides up human motivation in a way in 
which (even its author admits) it cannot be 
divided: in respect of no association to 
which correctives worthy of the title of law 
are applied do normal men remain wholly 
selfish; in no association do normal men re- 
main wholly altruistic. For this reason the 
attempt to define a distinction between a 
society and a community is, to my mind, 
entirely a work of supererogation, and no 
theory of law should be built thereupon. 
The association of man with his fellows 
shows infinite gradations between selfish- 
ness and unselfishness. And these grada- 
tions are themselves highly fluctuating 
in terms of state of mind, of the mood of 
individuals. If the lawyer will only ask that 
first question—whether man is ever effec- 
tively governed by “law without force”’— 
the psychologist can give him a very clear 
answer. This answer is: “Not if a divergence 
of will is at any time to be anticipated.”” Men 
may agree to obey a law and may sign and 
ratify their promises. But no promise is kept 
when an effective will to break it subsequent- 
ly arises in the promisor. 

Thus it happens that, at the point where 
Dr. Schwarzenberger faces reality, his “law 
of co-ordination” misses what is the very 
essence of the matter. We may deride this 
or that school of psychology, but we have 
no right to try to build our modern theories 
of law in total disregard of these two closely 
related primary axioms of all modern psy- 
chology: first, that, between egotism and 
social impulse, man’s motivation is mixed; 
and, second, that, in respect of the same two 
pulls upon him, man’s conduct is inconstant. 
In his reference, quoted above, to “con- 
siousness of sacrifice,” Dr. Schwarzenberger 
just touches the huge field of human motiva- 
tion, without some understanding of which 
one can have no useful modern theory of the 
guiding role of law in the life of man. This 
is the sphere in which the social psychol- 
ogist takes up the story. A psychologically 
adequate analysis of law must consider 
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man’s deeper selfishnesses and that remark- 
able social conscience which is built upon 
the mixed motives of a social instinct and a 
selfishness forced to unselfishness—in Freud’s 
words, by his “dread of society.” 

Here it must suffice to set forth these 
axioms and to stress, in closing, the second 
of them. It not to the fact that only some 
men are unselfish but to the fact that men 
are only sometimes unselfish that we must 
look for the explanation of all our law 
which is not merely restraining law for the 
always bad man. To the psychologist the 
primary object of law is the discipline and 
correction of aggressive and selfish moods, 
whether of individuals or of groups. That is 
why we ask? that the criterion of law shall 


*Ranyard West, “A Psychological Theory of 
Law,” British Journal of Psychology, October, 1942; 
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be, with Austin, that it positively provide 
a sanction against the unwanted mood 
Promise alone never provides good law: fo; 
we cannot promise to keep our promises, 
And, in carrying my criticism of Dr. Schwar. 
zenberger to the very end of his paper, | 
would remind him and all his readers that, 
psychologically considered, present inter. 
national law is not positive law, because it 
still depends upon promise. It is because 
promises are made to be broken that even 
the best of us needs positive law. And in 
this, his need of sanctions, the greater 
promise-keeper includes the less! 


UNIVERSITY OF EpINEURGH 


“Psychological Status of Present International 
Law,” Grotius Society Transactions, 1942; and, fora 
fuller development, Conscience and Society (London, 
1942). 
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that, ForCE AND FREEDOM: REFLECTIONS ON WORLD 
inter. History. By Jacob Burckhardt. New York: 
use it Pantheon Books, 1943. Pp. vi+382. $3.50. 
—_ Burckhardt’s Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtung- 
Cven en is presumably more or less familiar to people 
ad iin whose reading and tastes make them interested 
eater in the general problems of history. The present 
writer is neither a historian nor a philosopher 
and can comment on the book only as a student 
of society, primarily from the standpoint of 
; economics, though one who is concerned with 
tonal institutional history as well as with mechanistic 
fora Ti and individualistic theory. This work certainly 


ought to be more generally known than it is 
outside the circle of specialists to whom it 
most directly appeals; and Professor Nichols as 
editor, the anonymous translator, and the pub- 
lisher have placed the English-speaking student 
world heavily in their debt by bringing out this 
admirable English version, with its scholarly 
and charming introductory essay of some sev- 
enty-five pages. The new title is, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, unfortunate. It is defended by 
the editor (in a letter to the reviewer) as being 
more descriptive of the content than the Ger- 
man title, which was not chosen by Burckhardt. 

The editor’s essay contains the classical 
three parts; the titles are “The Man and His 
Mission,” “Burckhardt as a Prophet,’’ and 
“The Meaning of History.”” We are told (p. 16) 
that the book contains the “quintessence of 
Burckhardt’s political wisdom”; and the au- 
thor’s conception of historical writing is well 
described as an “art of evaluation,” and that of 
the substance of history as ‘“‘a succession of 
‘styles’ of life, of what in a more restricted in- 
tellectualized area are called ‘climates of opin- 
ion.’” The critical reader of the book from the 
standpoint of present-day democratic society 
and its problems will be equally impressed by 
its merits and its limitations. It shows a vast 
knowledge of general and cultural history and 
an amazing profundity, subtlety, and justice in 
interpretive observation and evaluation. It 
must be read attentively to be appreciated, be- 
cause of the author’s studied avoidance of 
“thetoric” and literary effects. The matter-of- 
fact quality of the style may be due in part to 
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the fact that it was originally written as lecture 
notes, but it also reflects the author’s modesty 
and conscientious reserve. 

The more casual reader may advisably be 
warned of the limitations, which in part are al- 
so defensible as merits. What Burckhardt 
cared about, in history as in life, was “culture,” 
meaning primarily art and literature. But he 
may also be credited with the intuition or the 
good sense to see that the discussion of politics 
in terms of principles, in relation both to policy 
and to historical explanation, is mostly ver- 
biage, associated with various species of wish- 
thinking. Both progress and cyclical inter- 
pretations are rejected. His attitude toward 
politics was one of revulsion and fear, more or 
less equally of men in power and of the “ter- 
rible masses,” which he thought of as having 
been brought to the fore by the French Revolu- 
tion. This attitude is intellectually sound to a 
degree which we as “democrats” in a kind of 
religious sense are reluctant to recognize. The 
other side is that political problems have to be 
solved, and solved under democratic auspices, 
and that repudiation of the task by educated 
men is shirking or adopting the ostrich position. 
In the case of men like Burckhardt we must 
recognize and understand, without approving, 
a tendency on the part of the aesthete and “‘in- 
tellectual” to feel that the function of political 
and economic organization is to support a cul- 
tural élite and supply its members with ap- 
preciation and admiration and not to disturb 
them with crass “material” problems. 

For still another reason, the modern reader 
must recognize a certain aridity in Burckhardt’s 
political wisdom, along with its insight and 
critical justice. The keynote of his philosophy 
of history is contempt for the philosophy of his- 
tory as ordinarily understood. One must not 
come to him for clear analysis of historical 
problems in terms of causal explanation, still 
less for light upon problems of action. Professor 
Nichols makes much of the author’s prophetic 
foresight. In the role of prophet he was a 
Jeremiah, and his predictions were based upon 
intellectual skepticism and pessimism. We are 
told that for him, as for Nietzsche, Schopen- 
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hauer was “the philosopher.” This negativism 
is justified only within limits. The recognized 
principles or theories of history do have some 
meaning if they (or especially any one) be not 
ridden too hard; and problems of action can be 
discussed intelligently, and are amenable to 
better and worse solution, in a democracy as 
under other forms of government. Much of 
Burckhardt’s castigation of modern society as 
materialistic and absorbed in “money-making,” 
fashionable as this line is in present-day writing, 
is naive and unfair and reflects the aforemen- 
tioned tendency of the professional aristocratic 
devotee of the higher culture to overestimate 
his own relative cosmic importance. On the 
other side, Burckhardt must be given credit, if 
not for recognizing that his class is largely para- 
sitic in its own time—since it works for the fu- 
ture—at least for human sensitivity and for 
seeing that cultural golden ages have been 
periods of insecurity and unhappiness. In the 
final lecture included in the volume (‘On For- 
tune and Misfortune in History’’) we read this 
interesting statement: 

The Periclean Age in Athens was in every sense 
of the word an age in which any peaceful and pru- 
dent citizen of our time would refuse to live, in which 
he could not but be mortally unhappy, even if he 
was neither a member of the slave-majority nor a 
citizen of a city under the Attic hegemony, but a 
free man and full citizen of Athens itself [p. 357]. 


Except for the reference to chattel slavery, this 
could as well be said of Renaissance Florence and 
Elizabethan London. 

The main core of the book consists of two 


” 


chapters on “The Three Powers” and their 
reciprocal interaction. The three powers are 
the state, religion, and culture. This tripartite 
division of the subject matter of history certain- 
ly raises questions, particularly, perhaps, with 
respect to economic life. Culture is defined as 
“the sum total of those mental developments 
which take place spontaneously and lay no 
claim to universal or compulsive authority” 
and is immediately contrasted with “the two 
constants” (p. 140). Economic life is explicitly 
viewed as a part of culture, but it could as 
logically be subsumed under politics or treated 
as a fourth main division; and, in fact, the 
nature and role of the economic interests and 
economic organization are nowhere discussed at 
all. This is surely anomalous in a book written 
two decades after the Communist Manifesto 
and more or less re-worked still later. In addi- 
tion, science and the distinctive intellectual 


life are almost as completely ignored, and the 
chapter defining culture includes a brief con. 
sideration of the “relationship, real or osten. 
sible,” between that and morality. 

The “Reciprocal Action of the Three 
Powers” is discussed under six heads, begin. 
ning with “Culture Determined by the State” 
and continuing around the circle of possible 
combinations. The titles are misleading, since 
the nature of reciprocal action is never ex. 
amined, nor is any attempt made to define 
determination. (The German Bedingtheit, back 
of both these terms, is less definite; it refers to 
conditioning rather than to causation.) What we 
have is a discussion of different historical 
culture situations in which one factor seems to 
have predominated over another, as, for ex. 
ample, religion over politics in the European 
Middle Ages or the opposite relation in clas. 
sical antiquity. Many keen interpretive obser. 
vations are offered on the situations and aspects 
in question, but they are by way of illustration, 
not of analysis, or genetic or causal sequence or 
relationship. In view of the difficulty of talking 
about religion without partisanship, Burck- 
hardt’s impeccable objectivity in his treatment 
of historical Christianity is a noteworthy 
achievement. However, there is ground for ob- 
jecting to a sweeping identification of “re 
ligion” with ecclesiastical power, bracketed 
with political power, in antithesis to all “free” 
activity. A broader view, recognizing that re- 
ligion may be free or “liberal” as well as dog- 
matic and ecclesiastical, would bring it partly 
under what Burckhardt calls the “historical 
constants,” partly under his definition of 
“culture,” giving rise to a twofold in place of 
his threefold division of historical phenomena. 
This point was the editor’s main reason for 
adopting the new title; an explanation of this 
in the Preface might have been helpful to some 
readers. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


THE NATURE AND DEsTINyY OF MAN: A CurlIs- 
TIAN INTERPRETATION, Vol. II: HuMAN 
Destiny. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Gifford 
Lectures.) New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1943. Pp. xii+329. $2.75. 

This extraordinary book is not easy to re- 
view. It has an amazing wealth of scholarly 
lore, a richness of insight and perceptiveness, an 
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architectural quality of rearing before one’s 
eyes a structure of impressive logical design— 
all of which may well entitle it to the distinction 
of being (with its preceding Volume I) the most 
notable Christian apologia of our times in the 
English language. The author’s Preface well 
summarizes the upshot of his thought: 

I have suggested in the first volume that the 
Christian faith assesses the spiritual stature of man 
more highly and has a lower estimate of man’s virtue 

I seek to establish 
in this volume that the Biblical-Christian faith has a 
more dynamic conception of history than classicism 
and a less optimistic view of historical dynamism 
than alternate modern views. 


Readers of the earlier volume will recall the 
emphasis upon the meaning of sinfulness in 
human life. This book builds on the ideas that 
man is both finite and free—and therefore sin- 
ful; that he knows both self-love and sacrificial 
love and in the tensions between the two finds 
sin; that in his pride he believes that human 
perfectibility is possible yet in his humility 
knows that nothing human can be perfect and 
that only by “grace” is imperfection either 
overcome or forgiven. 

Much is said on the true inwardness of the 
idea of “justification by faith.” ““The world by 
its wisdom knew not God”; and history is mean- 
ingful, progress is a reality, the Kingdom of God 
is realizable, not—so to say—in fact but 
through and by faith. It is, in very truth, a 
God-ordained and God-centered world; and only 
as there is faith that this is so is there any valid 
“reason,” any ultimacy in a “law of love,” any 
transcendence of justice by mercy and forgive- 
ness. This faith does not, of course, preclude 
“good works.” It requires them. And the latter 
portions of the study are devoted to an excellent 
analysis of the responsibility for good works 
which this faith imposes and which the dictates 
of a law of love make implicit. 

History by itself is not its own proof of hu- 
man betterment. There is in history an end 
which is finis; but there also is an end which is 
telos. And the Christian view is to have faith in 
a purposiveness which transcends the human 
view and indeed the human effort. The author 
puts it this way: 

This interpretation of the possibilities and limits 
of history is the fruit of natural experience and a 
natural (rational) analysis of experience. For any 
tigorous examination of the problems of man in 
nature-history clearly reveals that history points 
beyond itself and that it does so by reason of the 
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freedom and transcendence of the human spirit. It 
is never completely contained in, or satisfied by, the 
historical-natural process, no matter to what level 
this process may rise. 


Two basic factors in the human situation 
which require integration are, according to 
Niebuhr, 
man’s involvement in natural process, including the 
imperative character of his natural impulse of sur- 
vival; and his transcendence over natural process, 
including his uneasy conscience over the fact that 
the survival impulse should play so dominant a role 
in all his ethical calculations. 


And this tension is vividly characterized in 
the realm of conduct and ethical motives in a 
paragraph which deserves quotation because it 
contains so much of the heart of the entire 
thesis: 

There is, therefore, no historical development 
which gradually eliminates those sinful corruptions 
of brotherhood which stand in contradiction to the 
law of love. The law of love is, therefore, not a norm 
of history, in the sense that historical experience 
justifies it. Historical experience justifies more com- 
plex social strategies in which the self, individual and 
collective, seeks both to preserve its life and to relate 
it harmoniously to other lives. But such strategies of 
mutual love and of systems of justice cannot main- 
tain themselves without inspiration from a deeper 
dimension of history. A strategy of brotherhood 
which has no other resource but historical experience 
degenerates from mutuality to a prudent regard for 
the interests of the self; and from the impulse 
towards community to an acceptance of the survival 
impulse as ethically normative. 


One further excerpt is justified as indicating 
the area of the book’s preoccupation and as re- 
vealing the stress placed on the dialectical 
elements in human nature, in history and in 
Christianity, which are here being reconciled 
under the author’s sweeping and eloquent 
synthesis. He characterizes these “dialectical 
affirmations” as follows: 


That the Christian is “justus et peccator,” “both 
sinner and righteous’; that history fulfills and 
negates the Kingdom of God; that grace is con- 
tinuous with, and in contradiction to, nature; that 
Christ is what we ought to be and also what we can- 
not be; that the power of God is in us and that the 
power of God is against us in judgment and mercy; 
that all these affirmations which are but varied forms 
of the one central paradox of the relation of the 
Gospel to history must be applied to the experiences 
of life from top to bottom. There is no area of life 
where “grace” does not impinge. There are no com- 
plex relations of social justice to which the love of 
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the Kingdom of God is not relevant. There are on the 
other hand no areas or experiences where historical 
insecurity and anxiety are completely transcended, 
except in principle. There are indeed moments of 
prayer and, perhaps, ecstatic achievements of 
agape in which men are caught up in the “seventh 
heaven”; but these moments are merely an “ear- 
nest” of the fulfillment of life and must not be 
claimed as a possession. There is, finally, the tran- 
scendence of man over history and sin by faith. But 
that is also an “earnest”; and is corrupted like the 
manna in the wilderness when stored up as a secure 
possession. 


There is no reasonable stopping-place in a 
summarizing of this book’s theme. Two read- 
ings of it still leave this reviewer amazed at its 
comprehensiveness and logical pattern. Nor 
have I reached a moment of sufficient detach- 
ment from the argument to be wholly clear as to 
why, despite logic and eloquence, I am not com- 
pletely convinced. May it not be that, from the 
vantage point of his present view and of his in- 
tellectual and spiritual penetration, the author 
is able to read back into biblical affairs more 
than was put there originally? Does one have to 
accept his analysis of causations in order to 
accept his contemporary insights? May not one 
subscribe to his analysis of the place of absolutes 
and of relatives in the world, of the intercon- 
nections of theistic and human claims and 
powers, without finding it all in the historic 
documents and personalities in relation to 
which the author believes he finds his sub- 
stantiations? 

The issues, in short, with which this great 
study are concerned are at the heart of modern 
life and at the core of the thought and con- 
science of modern man. They are there by im- 
plication where not fully explicated. It will, no 
doubt, be a source book of voluminous con- 
troversy in the next decade. For it cannot be 
ignored, and within its field it will not readily 
be surpassed. Those not theologically interested 
should not be put off from a study of this work 
by any notion that it is a specialist’s book. For 
it is not. It is a book for everyone concerned 
with problems of the relation of man to God, of 
the meaning of the good, of the way to struggle 
with valiancy and hope in a world of tragic 
issues—in short, it is for everyone intellectually 
curious as to what is the destiny of man and how 
it can be fulfilled. 

Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


THE HERO In History: A Stupy in Larranoy 
AND PossiBILity. By Sidney Hook. Ney 
York: John Day Co., 1943. Pp. xiv+273., 
$2.50. 
The scientific and the romantic temperament 

will always be at odds about the role of the great 

man in history. And every generation myst 
face the question anew. The Hero in H istory is 

Sidney Hook’s attempt to dangle his toe in the 

pond of controversy. 

The positions are worn thin. On the one 
hand, there is Carlyle. Over against him there 
are Herbert Spencer and Engels. They are 
racing madly toward the finish line. But calm 
and collected in white flannels at the tape are 
the great mediators. Sidney Hook is one of 
them. Not the great man alone, not social 
forces alone, but both of them are causal factors 
in the stream of history! With slightly different 
emphasis and vocabulary, Sidney Hook is say- 
ing substantially what William James said in 
“Great Men and Their Environment’—only 
James said it in thirty pages, and Hook takes 
almost three hundred! 

After having in the first few chapters shown 
the psychological roots of hero interest, nar- 
rowed the field to political heroes, and taken 
apart an obscure book of Frederick Adams 
Wood, The Influence of Monarchs, Hook gets 
down to the serious business of showing the in- 
adequacies of social determinism, whether 
Hegelian, Spencerian, or Marxist. The upshot 
is the denial of historical fatalism (though not 
of historical causation) and the attempt to 
define the limits of contingency in history. 
Within these limits the hero operates. Within 
these limits is possible “the event-making man.” 

The last third of the book is in many ways 
the best. In a chapter almost twice as long as 
the usual, Hook examines the Russian Revolu- 
tion as a test case of his theory and comes to the 
conclusion that without the personality of 
Lenin the October revolution would probably 
not have occurred. In another he shows with 
judgment and good sense the problems of the 
hero in a democracy. And in the final’ one he 
sums up with the insight that a recognition of 
the forces of history is no excuse for the evasion 
of personal political responsibility. 

The book is neither well organized nor well 
constructed. It occasionally labors the obvious. 
More often its analysis is brief and superficial 
where it should be meaty and solid. And the 
historical examples are frequently trite and of 
little relevance to the argument. In another 
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this might pass as unremarkable. But coming 
from Sidney Hook it is distressing. 

“Imagine to yourself,” I say, ‘a man of in- 
telligence and good will who is tired of the non- 
sense about social determinism uttered at every 
opportunity by his Marxist friends. Add to the 
fact of his impatience a feeling that this belief 
js really dangerous if taken seriously in a 
democratic society in crisis. And out of the 
refutation of these beliefs must come a book. 
But it would not be very large. So you must 
throw in a historical examination of this posi- 
tion. And, for heaven’s sake, some examples! 
Of course, there is Napoleon and Alexander and 
Robespierre. And then there is the publisher 
at your heels telling you to hurry to make 
the spring market and that the thing must 
be vital and alive and popular. And where is 
the love interest? So in desperation you throw 
in Mme Pompadour and Cleopatra and Cath- 
erine the Great and send the thing off.” This 
is the perverted web of fancy I weave about 
The Hero in History. 

ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI 
University of Chicago 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PuHILOsopHY. Edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1943. Pp. 571. $5.00. 
This pretentious hodgepodge is difficult to 

characterize in a way that will do justice both 

to the merits of some of its constituent essays 
and to the incoherence and lack of principle or 
proportion in the volume in which they are here 
incongruously united. Subtitled Living Schools of 
Thought, supported (on the jacket) by a state- 
ment from Dr. J. Theodore Mueller that “for the 
student of contemporary thought this work pre- 
sents a review of all living philosophical schools 
and movements of today,” and bearing the 
names of Dewey, Whitehead, Santayana, 
Pound, Montague, and Russell in its list of co- 
authors, it will naturally raise high hopes among 
the students of contemporary thought to whom 
it is addressed. In justice to such students and 
to the twentieth-century philosophy of which it 
gives an unhappily random and disordered 
impression, it must be set down at once that 
this book is by no means what its title and pre- 
tensions would naturally lead prospective 
readers to expect. What it is, however, is less 
easy to specify. As they say in Hollywood of 
superproductions designed to satisfy all tastes 
but the discriminating, this volume “has got 
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everything”’; and it is only seriatim that its 
curious mélange of reprinted stellar perform- 
ances, competent surveys of contemporary 
fields of thought, and fervid special pleadings 
for assorted gospels can soberly be assessed. 

Part I contains nine papers which might be 
supposed from their titles, and in harmony with 
the general pretensions of the volume, to sur- 
vey what is “living,” or at least important, in 
the major fields of current philosophical activi- 
ty—ethics, metaphysics, aesthetics, etc. Logic, 
for some reason, is not included, nor is political 
philosophy, and, instead of philosophy of re- 
ligion, there is a paper on “Theology and 
Metaphysics” by Professor Mackintosh. Only 
a minority of the papers in this group actually 
undertake such a survey. Tufts on ethics, 
Parker on aesthetics, and Urban on axiology 
are useful contributions of this sort. But Everett 
Hall’s excellent essay on metaphysics is a 
spirited defense of that subject (as he defines it) 
against its critics; Boodin’s discussion of the 
philosophy of history is a summary and re- 
statement of his own philosophy; and Pound’s 
“Philosophy of Law” is a reprint of his personal 
statement—in another co-operative volume—of 
what law is and should be. Lenzen, on the 
philosophy of science, combines elementary 
logical exposition with his own views concern- 
ing the philosophical pertinence (or lack of it) 
of scientific knowledge; and under the title 
“Philosophy of Life” there is reprinted an 
excerpt from Whitehead’s lectures on “Nature 
and Life” at the University of Chicago, first 
printed in the volume of that title and later in 
Modes of Thought, which, of course, was in- 
tended not as a survey of this field of con- 
temporary thought but as a statement of some 
of the central doctrines of his own philosophy of 
organism. The aggregate of this miscellaneous 
collection offers some rewarding material for the 
selective reader, but it does not even begin to 
provide a balanced picture of what twentieth- 
century philosophy has accomplished in most 
of the fields in question. There is, for ex- 
ample, not even a mention of Meyerson under 
“Philosophy of Science,” of Alexander or 
McTaggart under “Metaphysics,” or of Kelsen 
under “Philosophy of Law.” This is not a defect 
in the papers themselves, some of which were 
evidently written for quite other purposes than 
that which they have here been made to serve. 
But it is likely to become a source of confusion 
to those who look to this volume for the sort of 
enlightenment it appears to promise. 
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Part II consists of thirteen papers which 
might seem to bear more directly on the “Liv- 
ing Schools of Thought” of our time. First 
comes Bertrand Russell’s familiar sketch, 
“Philosophy of the Twentieth Century,” which 
appeared in the Dial in 1924 and later in the 
author’s Sceptical Essays. It is unfortunate 
that the editor does not make it clear that this 
essay is nineteen years old and consequently 
that it omits from consideration nearly half of 
the period to which its title now would naturally 
be understood to apply. Similarly, Dewey’s 
“The Development of American Pragmatism” 
in its present context will mislead those who do 
not realize that it was first published in the 
Revue de metaphysique in 1922 to explain to 
European readers the early phases of the prag- 
matic movement and hence could not be ex- 
pected to deal, save by a kind of foreknowledge 
that Mr. Dewey has never claimed, with what 
pragmatism as a “living school of thought” has 
become in the succeeding two decades. There 
are other temporal oddities. The philosophy of 
Aquinas rates as a “twentieth-century philos- 
ophy” (in Maritain’s rhetorically overheated 
presentation), and so does Hegelianism, here so 
generously interpreted by Hoenigswald as to 
include Karl Barth and Bertrand Russell among 
its remoter beneficiaries. But contemporary 
idealism, as represented, for example, by 
Blanshard’s The Nature of Thought, is nowhere 
considered. And while Flewelling goes to some 
pains to include Heraclitus and Anaxagoras in 
his survey of personalism, the currently impor- 
tant contributions of Brightman are noticed 
only in the Bibliography. The fate of realism 
and naturalism is hardly happier. The former is 
represented (presumably as a “living school of 
thought”) by a reprinting of Montague’s 
already twice-reprinted post-mortem diagnosis, 
“The Story of American Realism,” and the 
latter by an essay by Ralph B. Winn which 
deals at some length with the writer’s own not 
very important views on the respective func- 
tions of science and philosophy but not at all 
with the important work that has been done 
(e.g., by Woodbridge and his associates at 
Columbia) to develop an adequate naturalistic 
philosophy. If the student of contemporary 
thought supposes that what this essay presents 
is an even remotely adequate picture of con- 
temporary naturalism, he will be very seriously 
mistaken. 

Santayana might have been a better spokes- 
man for naturalism than Mr. Winn, but he 


appears in this volume, instead, under the cap. 
tion, ““Transcendental Absolutism,” in a gy. 
page excerpt from his reply to his critics in the 
Schilpp volume which restates his doctrine of 
essence and gives a much less adequate version 
of even that phase of his thought than do well. 
known passages in Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life and The Realm of Essence. The literature 
on “Transcendental Absolutism” does not 
appear to be large, for, in addition to Santa. 
yana’s own works and the Schilpp volume of 
essays about him, the only reference given is to 
an article by “Hoor, M. T.,” in the Journal] of 
Philosophy. Dean ten Hoor will no doubt be in- 
terested to know that he is included, though in 
a somewhat garbled version, in so select a com. 
pany. 

There are competent essays by Farber on 
phenomenology, by Feigl on logical empiricism, 
and by Ewing on the influence of Kant in cur. 
rent British and American philosophy. There 
is also a paper by Wing-tsit Chan on “Philos. 
ophies of China,” which covers a great deal of 
territory and whose merits I am not competent 
to estimate. And John Somerville defends the 
currently orthodox version of dialectical ma- 
terialism in what seems to be an orthodox 
manner, though with a moderation in state- 
ment that has not been usual in such defense. 
His comment on the source of the three canoni- 
cal ‘laws of materialist dialectic,” for example, 
is remarkable in its restraint. “While these 
three laws were ‘discovered by Hegel’ (Engels: 
‘Dialectics of Nature,’ p. 30) who was not a 
scientist in any specialist sense, they could hardly 
be said on that ground to be unconnected with 
science” (p. 504; my italics). 

In a brief Preface the editor tells us that he 
is “fully aware of the sheer impossibility of do- 
ing justice to the proper presentation of all 
living schools and movements in philosophy 
today.” Since he decided, nonetheless, to under- 
take such a presentation, it is a pity that this 
awareness did not lead to greater caution in the 
claims elsewhere made for this volume and 
greater care to achieve at least that minimum of 
balance, comprehensiveness, and contempora- 
neity which the enterprise so obviously re- 
quired. As it stands, this chaotic compilation 
seems, to put it mildly, more unjust to its pro- 
fessed subject than was either necessary or ex- 
cusable. However, as Mr. Runes goes on to 
remark, we must not expect too much of philos- 
ophy in its present stage, and, while we may 
look for better things ‘“‘some day,’’ it mean- 
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time “behooves the sincere friends of wisdom to 
about their tasks and teachings with the 
tolerance which is the grace of true scholarship.” 
It is with that thought that this review of 
Twentieth Century Philosophy had best, per- 
haps, be concluded. 
ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


University of Illinois 


Tae ORIGIN OF DeEWEyY’s INSTRUMENTALISM. 
By Morton G. White. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xv-+161. $2.25. 
This is an uncommonly informing and 

thought-provoking book. Its proximate ob- 

jective is to trace the development of Dewey’s 
philosophy through the major works of his 

“idealistic” period and up to the full emergence 

of “instrumentalism” in the Studies in Logical 

Theory of 1903. Since much of the material it 

covers is not now familiar, even to instrumen- 

talists, and since much of it is no longer of 
major philosophic interest, apart from the 
light it sheds on Dewey’s intellectual history, 
the presentation of its salient doctrines in this 
compact and, as far as I can judge, reliable 
form is a considerable service to those who wish 
to understand the antecedents of instrumen- 
talism. A chapter on G. S. Morris is helpful in 
linking some of Dewey’s later views with the 
idealism of his teacher, and a short summary of 

Lloyd’s Dynamic Idealism suggests that a more 

extended study of this philosopher would be 

useful in the interpretation of Mead’s more 
difficult doctrines. In reconstructing for us the 
intellectual environment in which the Dewey- 

Mead philosophy had its roots, Dr. White has 

contributed substantially to an important 

chapter in the history of American philosophy. 

The inquiring reader, however, will hardly 
finish the book without wanting to ask some 
further questions which the story Dr. White has 
to tell naturally raises, but which it was doubt- 
less not his business, in this brief historical 
survey, to answer. To what extent has the 
structure of Dewey’s later philosophy been de- 
termined by the position from which he started 
and which, for a number of years, he ably and 
ardently defended? And what bearing has the 
answer to this question on the coherence and 
adequacy of the later theory? Dr. White sug- 
gests some of the more important considera- 
tions involved in an answer to the first ques- 
tion. He does not deal with the second. 
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“Dewey,” he tells us, “is not an idealist, he is 
what an idealist becomes when he incorporates 
the results of modern biology, psychology 
and social science” (pp. 18-19). Precisely. 
But what an idealist becomes in these circum- 
stances proves to be different in important 
respects from what a philosopher who did not 
approach his subject with a strong bias toward 
an “organic” logic and a deep suspicion of all 
“spectator” theories of knowledge would have 
become under the same stimulus and with the 
same body of scientific material to interpret. 
On these more general issues, as Dr. White 
shows, Dewey’s mind was made up before the 
transition to instrumentalism took place, and 
the result of that transition, therefore, was not 
only to adapt his earlier philosophy to more 
recent developments in the sciences in a re- 
markably fruitful way but also to enshrine in 
this new scientific environment philosophic 
ideas which had been developed for other pur- 
poses and in a very different school of thought. 

How much of the tone and temper of 
Dewey’s thinking has remained constant 
through this transition is suggested by his in- 
sistence, as early as 1884, on “the impossibility 
of considering psychical life as an individual, 
isolated thing developing in a vacuum” and his 
praise of Leibnitz (1888) for realizing that 
“reality is an organic whole—not two parts 
with a chasm between them.” It is somehow 
reassuring to know that the generalization that 
Dewey abhors a vacuum, and all manner of 
chasms, is not subject to temporal qualifica- 
tions. 

Dr. White helps us to trace the connection 
of the earlier and later theories much more 
specifically than this. It would be natural for 
anyone who was genuinely impressed by Dar- 
winian biology to stress the functional or active 
role of intelligence and its part in remaking the 
world within which the human organism lives. 
But that this “activism” should take the form 
of a doctrine that knowing is itself a kind of 
making or constructing, and that objects known 
are constructed in the process in which we 
appear to discover their nature, is a claim that 
follows far more directly from the Kantian and 
post-Kantian reaction against British empiri- 
cism than from anything that Darwin or his 
followers have to teach. And, while an “or- 
ganic” theory can properly and usefully be de- 
veloped to stress the lessons philosophy should 
learn from the behavior of living organisms, 
there is little doubt that in Dewey’s thought it 
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comes trailing clouds of glory from Leibnitzian 
and Hegelian philosophy and that it is in this 
capacity that it serves as a basis for that de- 
nunciation of “formalism,” “dualism,”’ and the 
like which has never ceased to be a major factor 
in his thought. This does not prove, of course, 
that this denunciation is unfounded or that the 
theory on which it rests is false. It does suggest, 
however, that these survivals of speculative 
logic and epistemology in Dewey’s philosophy 
need to be considered on their own merits and 
not accepted, as they too frequently are by his 
disciples, as inseparable parts of the contextual 
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philosophy to which other aspects of his thought 
have so fruitfully contributed. 

Any adequate consideration of the issues 
thus raised would carry us beyond the scope of 
Dr. White’s book and even further beyond the 
proper scope of this review. It is enough to say 
that his is the sort of book which, doing well 
what it set out to do, also sets us thinking and 
encourages us to ask for more. And that js by 
no means the least among its merits. 


ARTHUR E. Murpry 
University of Illinois 
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